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vtH mw leais Utcrabat? 

?^j*fq"«t^<>nswn't go away: Whored 
tare in the United States, and hqw many of them are there? These 
are.matters of continuing inteM to authors, scholais, and othere 
whose, careere are predicatedon the ©cistence ofta viiible Uterarv 
community, and th<y are of interest as vwll fo tbose whose invest- 
ment is more overtly commercial: publkheisV boofecilers-and 
wholesalers, joumalists,,and othw media folk. like any odier group 
^i our ^noiiv. the Utefary community; is a martet to be idehti- 
?ed and exploited by those with sonwfliing to sell to' it; thus its 
size and character are mattens of more than passing intcKsttb sonic 
persons and iiyrtitutions that are not. themselves, necesarily mem- 
bers or it. 

In these circumslancfes it is usefiU to hive a FWw /&ad!s ^^^^^ 
<^re; The RmreoftheVnmStmes as aNoHon of Readers As 
one pan avickly surmise, it is the work of people who specialize 
in the jargon of the social sciences: Nicholas Zill. a social psyr 
choI<^ist. and Mariaime Winglee. a statistical analyst They have 
, assembled- a good deal of valuable information and they have 
managed to ro^ a degree of sense out of it. 

As so often happens when the voodoo priests of sociology, psy- 
chology and statistics work their solemn magic on hwnan behavior 
what this surv«jy does is tell us. m statistics and analysis, what w^ 
taww aUsady through empirical observation: tfiat Wdter Pferiy was 
nght. Zm and Winglee have their hearts in the right place and ear- 
nestly wish the evidence told ttem otherwise, but.what their num- 
bers add up to is that (a) "the proportion [of Arhericans] who read 
senous hterature,of all forms in the course of a year seems to be 
about 7 to 12 percent of the adult population" and tiiat (b) "litera- 
turcreadii^" is "stagnant or even declining, when various demo- 
graphic fectors indicate tiiat it. should b^" increasing." 

Even that figure of 7 to 12 percent is shaky at best, for people 
who claun to be regular readers often admit, when pressed for 
specifics, tiiat they are regular readers not of Saul Bellow and Eu- 
dora Welty but of Stephen King and Danielfc Steele; <if we restrict 

readers of literanue to ^Ihose fiunilliarwiUi excellent but not wideh- 
taiown authors, such as poets Adrienne Rich or James Mehill, then 

the size of tiie audience for contemporary literature vwuid become 
g j^^4muscule indeed." Not merely that but-as anyone keying a close 



eye on literary matters should xeaUs^— to a striking degree this 
- re^ership is defined by sex, education and income: 

if we had to put together a picture of a ^icial reader 
of Uteratuie in the United States today, th6 surv^ data 
indicate that tfie person wokdd be a middle-aged white 
female livii^ in the suburbs ^ a :\\^teni or Midwestern 
city. She would have a coU^ education, and a middle- 
to upper-middle class income th^ \vas not derived from 
her litmary activities. She wxdd be an active arid invdved 
individual; not a passive of reclusive one. She u'ould not 
only lead boob and magazines, and occasionally try her 
hand at poetry or fiction, but also participate in a Varie- 
ty of indoor, outdoor and community activities. 

And authors wonder why thcy^rc sent to book-and-author 
luncheoiis in Cleveland and Minneapolis! The explanation is sim- 
ple: That*s wheie the leaders are— not merely the readers oif Judith 
Krantz aud Beiva Plain, but also the readers Laurie Colwin and 
Gloria Naylor. The perceived image of the "literary" American 
reader as a bearded male academic in a tweed jtu^ket with leather 
patches bears onfy scant connection to reality; tl^ reader wlp realty 
supports serious American literature, such of it as there still may 
be, is &r more likely to be an educated woman of a certain age 
who belongs to a Dei^iEborlKX)d book club, buys her clothes through 
the mail from Iklbots, contributes to Greenpeace, and does volun- 
teer woric at the House of Ruth* 

Though.Zill and Winglee do not say so, there is a reason to 
believe that this has been so for a couple of generatidns. But now 
literature is beginning to catch q> withJts.readers, *'It can be ar- 
gued,'' 7*11 and Wii^ee claim, ''diat the kinds of works being pub- 
lished by literary presses in the United States today are very much 
a reflection of the interests and concerns of this typical reader," 
and thqr are absolutely right* 

If a siqgle generalization can be made about contemporary 
American literature, apart from its roots in the creative-writing 
schools, it would beihat it is the province middle- and u|^r- 
r R?r^^^^ women. If in the past they were the readers, now they 

the writers as well. The point has been made before, but it 



is worth making again: While male writers of serious literature 
under the age of 40 arerw)table in the United States largely for 
their absence or their lack of consequence^ ftimle writers of their 
generation arc notable both for their numbers and for the qitality 
of their work. Unquestionably, ZiU and Winglcc arc Tight: 

The.wometfs movement may be stimulating female in- 
wivement with literature^ Whenever and A^ues 
are in flux, literature lias a special roie to play. Litera- 
ture can txfioTc new patterns of bdiavior, prowde chaf^ 
ters that ser\'e as role models, and give voice to both the 
exhilaration and the frustrations tiiat pioneers experience. 
The drive for women's rights has helped to draw atten- 
tion to outstanding women writr^ of the p«st jmd pres- 
ent, and to open more opporturuties for women in the 
publishing and promotion of literature. 

How large those opportunities will be is questionable at best: 
The worid of American literature is small by any standard, and 
over the long haul is most unlikely to grow larger, in real if not 
numerical terms. But it's a woman's world now, and if we arc to 
have m the next generation a literature of ariy consequence, it will 
be because women make it so, 

Jonathan \krdlqr 



r V\r^ originally appeared in The ^feshington Post on August 28, 1989. 
civV> * is reprinted with the permission of the author a/id The Washington R)st. 




Because ibam ci literatuse is ioestricably Hoked fe> a couody's 
l^r lahgii^ nd Iiistoiy, ii has tnkdit^onaUy^pbtyed.c c«<nl^ ia 
: : s. (be culture of inofit nsdoos, It is difficuH to Mak of Ei^Iaadi^dt 

om tiiinidi^ of Shabe^)«^ 

Skalei^ itf least kftepwt. il^^ 

chanctm» sqsoeSf and {M^^^fi^ 

as WisWngton i^ving, Edgar Allan »)e, Hau^JJavki iaMe^ 

Hennaai;fciYfllc,:w6iv^^ 

Enicrt HaniagwayK^^ ahji^ethere; 

Ut««ture does iwt occupy a ^pi^^ 
Amtnctns. Many obeeivers kd thi^ vte are no longer oatkm 

lJ Q, videocMMttcs, and critic «Bd \ 
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poraiy American poets, fiom the lauraatc on down, arc al^ but un- 
known to the American pcqplc,^ University erf Chicago pxofessor 
c ^an Bloom, author of The Ooswg of the Amcri^ Rfmd, as- 
serts that *bur studeirts havcjost the prwticc of find taste for lead- 
ing. Tbqr have not learned bow to read, nor do they have the 
expectation of delight or inpfbvcmcnt from xcadiiig;'^ Universi- 
ty of Vilginia professor E, D.Hirsch sounds msimilartteme in 
his book Qdniral Utemcy, contending tbi^ wrifcrs and spericcns 
can no longer take it for granted tto^ youjg iea(fcre and listojcis 
will be femiliar with worics, characters, and autibois ftat used to 
be known by all educated people? Tncrc is even a mw term, 
"aliteracy;* that has been coined to describe the |Acnomcnon of 
people who know how to read but choosc.not to do.so/ 

Therc is empirical evidence that seems to support these con- 
tentions. For example, one naticraal study found that XJS. adults 
spend fixir times as much leisure tinic watc^ 
ing to the radio as they do reading books, magazines; or 
newspapers.^ There are also survey xesults showing the American 
public to be ignorant about basic literaiy matters. A 1984 Univer- 
sity of Maryland survey found that only one quarter <rf American 
adults knew wbo Geoige Orwdl, the cdebratcd author o^ 
1984, was/ In 1986, the Educational Tfesting Service conducted 
a national assessment of the literary and historical knowledge of 
high school juniors. TKe S^icc found that less than 30 percent 
(rf them couM identify Ifenncsscc Williams as the auth^ 
car Named Desire, and less than a quarter knew soir)ething about 
the plot o(A Catcher in the RyeJ Indecd,;it seems poscable that 
students in the Soviet Union, who arc kncwn to be avid readers 
of American literature, would do better at^rccognizing the wiJi? 
of these and other modem American wrilci:? than students in Jbe 
Unit:^ States. 

Other evidence indicates, bowwer, thM for bodi reading in 
general and literaturc reading in parti^il^ the situation may not 
be quite so bleak. Tb b^ with, therc arc a lot of books sold in 
the United States: morc than two billion each year during the 
mid-1980s, or about nine books for every person wer five years 
^ '*fage,Abom 500 million of these arc rdative2yinc35«nMve,"ina^ 
£|^(^ iarket" paperincks • Mariy of the paperbacks contain woria of 
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fiction, even if most (rf the titles might not qualify as what literary 
critics, would call literature. 

Ftirthqmorei thcxEducatipiKd Ifesting Sem^^^ 
found ti»t virtue^ afl high sch(X)l.studcnts leceiv^^ 
ing in the ^xeciaticn of Uterat^ and are made to ri^: at least 
a few classic.works by.EngUsh mkI Am^ authors. As a cpnr 
sequence, today's students are still likely to know scmidhipg about 
Shakespeare, Dickensi Hawthorne, and F/JScott Btzgeiald,^ 
contrast^relatively few receive fomial training^in the visiud arts, 
music, or dance, andn^ially have only tiie.foggiestc^ notions about 
Jackson Pbllock, George Gershwin, Chariie P&rker,,or Martha 
Graham.^ 

But do young pec5)l6 go on to read literature when thq^ leave 
school and are no longer required to do so? Of all the arts,.litera- 
ture should be the one with tiie widest following. Only a minority 
of young people learn to read music or play an instrument, draw 
or paint proficientiy, or act or dance on stage. But everyone who 
is educable is expected to. learn to read and write." 

Assessing the State of Literature Reading 

We can mfer from bestseller lists tiiat American adu}ts read real 
estate investment guides, personal computer manuals, diet cook- 
books, and the like. Do they also read novels, poetry, and plays? 
The number of works of fiction published in the .U.S. each year— 
about 5,100 hew tifles or new editions^— suggests tiiat some peo- 
ple still read novels and short stories. This inference is remfcrced 
by die large number of fiction hdoks sold each year— some 400 
million copies tiux)ugh general retail outiets alone. ° lb be sure, 
many of the fiction tides publisl^ and sold are works of genre 
fiction— thrillers, romances, science fiction, and tiie like— most 
of which would not be cpnsi^red worics of high literature. 
Nevertheless, even among die genre tides there are works vmtten 
with considerable craft and imagmation, and read with enthusiasm 
by people who could be spending their time watching movies or 
^*^evision. In addition to the large ou^t of fiction, tiiere are about 
1^ R^C WO volumes of poetry and drama published each year, and nearly 
mamamJXtQ books of literary criticism and literary commentary.^ 
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qearly,.tbe writmg;3nd reading of literature:are not yet defuiict; 

But w need more than p^l'cation and s?les figures to form 
an axurate pictiire of how much l&ratuie. leadi^ ik '^ing on in. 
the United States. A perron , can bu:^^a.bb6k vw^^ evCT.g<^ 
aroimd to reading it, oi- read a Book that has notl)ecri bought, but 
borrowed from a friend or a library. And literature ;iS:^dbiijAed 
mperiodiwis as weU .a« books, liuswe need infoimafidhlbout 
the lepi^ habits of %reseritative san^ies of Am^ 
mcluding spscifics about the khids<tf books tiky read. Sevei^ laig^ 
surveys on participation in the arts.or on book ieading-\vere car- 
ried out in the United.States during the 1980s for exactly this 
purpose. 

One of the most notable of these is the Survey of Public P&r- 
ticination in the Arts (SPPA), which was a nationwide.survey, 
designed and siwnsoied by die National Endowment for the Arts 
and conducted-in 1982 and 19S5 by the U.s; Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Issues hot covered in the SPIA are examined in data drawn 
from book industry publication and sales statistics, and from two 
othernational surveys: the Arts-Jtelated Iterid Study (ARTS) car- 
ried oiit in 1983-1984 by the Survey Research Center at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and the Consumer Research Study on Reading 
and Book Purchasing done in 1983 for the Book Industry Studv 
Group (SISG)." 

There are, of coufsej problans in using survey data to study 
literature reading. Some of these.problems are common to all sur-. 
veys that ask people to report on their own behavior, while others 
are unique to studies of reading. British sociologist Pteter Mann 
points out, that there are problems associated with research into 
readmg "which arise from the difficulty in determining what is 
meant by 'reading' and what constitutes a 'book'. Research on 
the reading of literature is even more problematic because of dis- 
agreements among experts on what should be included under the 
mbric of "literature" and the difiBcuIty of framing general and easUy 
understood questions about such readmg. 

Here, the readuig of literature or what we will simply call 
"reading" means the readmg of novels, short sfrries, poetry, and 
F R I ^ defined, literature also subsumes such hrgh^iualiiy, 
5n-fiction writing as ess^, literary criticism, literaiy commen- 



Sti^^'r p'^f;. ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

now^. J^owever, these foim of Uterature were not omKcitlv co- 

of the wntten work, arc veij-ihipprtant. Unfortunately teo^ of 
^TOonotinclu^^^^ 

^mc^ about the quaUly ofiti* books and 
lected in two of fte other survejs;descnT)ed, .but, evM wife th^ 

in JS^f*^^®^°^^P^«»l Acuities involved 

of Americans, the survey results presented here rely on peboS? 
repprtsabomthekuulsof,^.^^^^^ 

t^"^ ^"^^ ^ ^ "'^"^ or the last 6 moT5 

Z; ? that reading Kteraturc is perceived, as something 

Aat one "<j,ght" to be doing, people will tend to say theyS 
^ a novel or short stoty when, in feet, they have nl 
TL^r"^ ^«°^.«^thappen«linthepast,.suchasS^ 

Ir^^^ 5^ 1^ ^'"^"'^r them as having oc- 

S^e^^ t OntheotberX^^ 
people tend to foiget about things they did more than a few week^ 
ago, especially if the event was not very in^rtant to SL Id 

thiscouldrcs,dtinundeneporting.AccuLX^ 
onlfaerespondent'sunderst^^ 

Ic^r ind^^^r ^^'^^ '-''^^ ^- 

nf th!^ ^ '""i^' ^^"^P^ to get a sense 

of the senousness of some of these prcblems by askhg rcspon- 

^ 3f ^ questio:^ pitiwde 
bmh further information about the works the survey respondents 
have rcad. and a basis for adjusthig estimates of feel^of fee 
literature audience. 

— ^.fT*^ ^""^'^ advantageous 

CD?/^i!ir "^^^ encountered in everyday life: the rJpon- 
fcKLC * « ofiered ar Mjymity; hiwiest nqwrting is explicitly encour^. 
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aiKl there is no overt praise or criticism for saying dhat one has 
pthas not done something. M oieover, a survey that uses scientij^ 
ic sas!pling pibcedures and achieves a high ri^^cmse rate proyid^ 
a picuirc i^fa real cross-section of the population, not just of a 
limited and self-selected subset of: people. 

Even ^hen there is ah cveraU^bias in sury^ nsp^^ .qn an 
activity, surveys can still provide an accurate:n^di^ the com- 
prxative commohhess of different fonns of the activity, or of the 
relative frequency of the aoivity ainpng different groups^ pr cf 
chaniges in^the fittqueicy of the actiyi^* over time, kis'koo^ 
for example, that peq)le te»i to oyeiteport vbtihg?i5t loc^I'o^^ 
tional elections: there are more people who say fe^^^ 
the total number of ballots cast. Yet surveys of voting\^iavior still 
give a good sense of the relative voting rates of dififerent age, sex, 
educational, ethnic, and residential groups,, jmd.sh^ th^ 
patterns have changed over the kist sev;^al decades. 

In any event, seif-repbrt survey'^ with aJl their liinitations, a^ 
the best source of mformation on Uterattire readmg that we havei . 
They will remam so until government or private groups invest in 
studies that use direct observatk)ns ot ^eadi^ or ask for self-r^rts 
that cov'^r shortet-tinte icteri'als ^^^^ more people in the 
sample, ami that elicit more e;;tensive follow-up, information on 
the specific titles read. 
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The 1982 



in 



18 and ci^Jiyuig in h6\xsc^^ T&^l^^ 

surv^ were done as saj^hm^ 

volving panels o^respdn^ i^ho wmin^ 

nK>nths over a ^Mtrym^^m 

17,254 {>ecH^e, or 89, jpdrcent of tbe:tafget sar ^intes^ 

about 20 percent B^75 pcc^^ 

viewed; or 85 peicent of die 

interviews y^n^ dbm in per^ 



and perfoxrnances, including sut muse#i:shpw3 
cciifcertSt q)em> jazz, pl^, and music^s^^fm^ iM.c^fjk^ 
artsi pertkq)aU<H)^ includi^ rcad^ Ute In additkm a one 



ER|C 2$j|ced ibput ftau^ in the arts, ma^im^ usage, 
dfJeisuifeibcrivity, Al^icffl 



storiwi poe^ was put to tte entire sample in both sur- 

ycys,;but ^li^ 

sdcializQ!^ were asloed cttily .rfsuKwi^ of ateui 4,2(» 5^ 
resppate^ 1982, aM^^^ 

Inl985,:th^S^^ 
(rfiwiuits ^ 18 and owr, r^ies^ 
ed that they, liisd re^ ndvels,^^ shprtitories, ppctiy, .or pl^ 
tlie Jast 12 iMnti^ the estbmted number;pf 
nearly three niUlion ftpm the number in tte 19j8^^^^ 
er, this increase was ihe result .of p^^ ^rayVth ordyi 
pioportioh of adults who said tiiey read literature was about the 
same in both years. 

The 1985 survqr also asfced whether lespb^^^ had read qr^ 
^nd of book or magaadhe durmg the pi^ious 12 nibn&s^ K 
sk pn^entTrrrepresenting some 146 ^ 
hadi lf we divide the number of jxsopie who reported reading liter- 
ature by the number who reported reading % Idnd of book or 
magazine, we haye an estmmte of Kterature rerders as a fraction 
of readers. In 1985, ;65 percent of all'adult ^aders in the U.S. 
read some fiction, poetiy, or drama in the course of a year.^ This 
was slightly lower than the 67 percent found in ihe l982 survey, 
but the difference was within the maigin of sanq)lii^ error. 

Tlie SPPA collected additional information on public partici- 
patipn in one particular iform of literature— poetry. In the 1985 sur- 
vey, 19 percent of the respondents— representing 32 million 
adults— reported that they had read or listen^ to a readmg of po- 
etry during the previous 12 months. For the 1982 survey, these 
figures were 20 percent and 30 million, respectively. Agam, .the 
differences were not statistically significant. 

In addition to questions about readii^ lit^^^ure, the SPPA asted 
respondents if (bey had worked on "any creative writings, such 
as stories, poems, plays, and the like'' during thejast 12 months. 
There was no requuement that the writing had been published, 
and the results of an independent foUow-up study indicate that most 
of it probably was not, In the 1985 survey, 6 percent of the 
respondents— representing 10.6 million adults— said that they had 
I c D I 5d to do some creative writmg. This was about the same as the 
t ^^^)2 results, when 7 percent— rq)resentmg 10.7 million ^ults- 
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answer^ the question affinnatiyeiy. The apparcht:decUne;m^^ 
proportion of writers was not statistically significant 

Comparing SPPA Residts with Other Sur\^ f ond Sales Pig^ 

The levels of reading report^ in SPPA are in at least apr 
proximate agreement with the resulte of other nationmde surve^^ 
For exanlple, the Consumer Research Study on ReadO^ arri^ 
Purchasing conducted m 1983 for the Book Musitey j^ 
(BISG);fbund that 39 i>efcent of all adult;rwpoMenfe ha^ 
book of fiction in the last six nn^ntbs and l^f iuul a book 
of some sort; and 92 percent had.iead ma^zines, peripdicals^ or 
newspapers over the same period.^ SiniUtu: residts have 
tained in o&er countries. In Britadh; for mstance, a number of na- 
tional studies dbne.in the late 1970s and early 198(>s found that, 
as in the US., roughly half the adult population reported reading 
books of one sort or another. In a 1981 Eurqmonitor isurve/ of about 
2,000 people aged 16 and over, 45 percent said thQr-were reading 
a book, (any book) at the time of the survey and about 30 percent 
said they were reading a work of fiction.^ 

Despite the general agreem^t among readership studies, their 
estimates are ^ically met with incredulity by those involved with 
the writing, publisUng, or support of conteriqwrary literature. What 
liteiary people point out is that it is not uncommon for a work of 
seriouis fiction to sell fewer than 5,000 cojpies nowad^^s. Likewise, 
the circulation of most poetry ma^zines is counted in the low thou- 
sands or even hundreds. In 1987, the Los Angeles Times Book Re- 
view announced that it would no longer be reviewing new volumes 
of poetry because there was so little reader interest in .them. Even 
the most widely read magazines that publish first-rate fiction and 
poetry— magazines like The New Yorker and The Atlantic— \mt 
circulations in only the 400,000-600,000 range.^^ 

John P. Dessauer, a leading expert on book industry sales 
trends, has estimated that a total of 3.2 million copies of contem- 
porary literary fiction and poetry books were sold through gener- 
al retailers in 1985, representmg just 0.3 percent of all books sold 
through these outlets. Sales of classic works of literature made up 
anottier 9.1 million units, or 0.9 percent of books sold. Thus, con- 
temporaiy and classic literature together constituted litde rbore.than 
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one percent ,6jf txwkstore sales.^ If . therc are so nmy readers of ;^ 
Uterature out.Aere/;wty do the Hterary books and 

sell better? 

Of OTuiise, people get reading rnaterial ftoni friends arid rela- 
tives, from pui)lic libraries, in dpetprs' and dentists' offices, and 
from tiKir ovvn stoctof books.acquired.over tte ye^^ 
tion readers survqf^ in the BIS<3 study werie aslced where ;thQ, 
had obtained the last book they had read, less<than hrif-45 
percent-said the)' had {Hirchased it themselves;. Mote tht.. a qua^ 
said they borrowed the book from a friend oir relative or tr^ed 
it for:anotherbook.-Aii6ther-.fif^ had;borrowed:theJy)ok from, 
a library, and.5.perc<mt;had it as a gift^" However,;eyeh 

doubling or tripling the estirhated number <tf literature books Mld; 
to account for books borrowed and exchanged would not brir^ the 
total close to the 95 million readers that tile SPPA found. 

What does bring the survey and book sales figures, into line 
with one another is incorporatmg the large numbers of copies of 
romances, thrillers, science fic^on novels, and other works of popu- 
lar or genre fiction that are sold each year. John Dessauer «iti- 
mates tiiat total sales of "popular fiction" books through general 
retail outlets amounted to more tiian 322 million copies in 1985. 
And that does not include nearly 124 million in "bestseUer" sales. 
(Assuming that about two-thirds of the bestseUers were fiction would 
bring tiie total number of popular fiction books sold tiuough general 
retail outiets to about 400 million.)" 

Thus, what most of tiie survey respondents seem to be talking 
about when tiiey report tiiat tiiey have read novels or short stories 
arc works of relatively- light, genre fiction. Inasmuch as maiiy of 
tiiese works would not qualify as Utftature in tiie eyes of most liter- 
ary critics, tiie impUcation is fliat tiie adult audience for serious 
contemporary literature is probably a good deal smaUer tiian tiie 
56 percent found in tiie SPPA. These impressions arc streng^t-ed 
by survey information on tiie specific tities or tiie kinds oi>works 
to which people arc referring when tiiey report tiiat tiiey have read 
fiction, poetry, or drama. Inforination oi^ works read was not col- 
lected m tiie Survey of PubUc Participation in tiie Aits, but relc- 
c r^t data are avaUable from tiie Arts-Related Trend Study (ARTS) 
onducted by tiie University of Maryland and tiie Consumer Re- 



sea|?;h Study on Readuig aiid j^k the Book 

Industiy Sbidy Qro^sp. Tlieserdata arc ex^^ 

I'^t Kbids Itepte Rrad lifevtm 

penwgrc^c Ch^^ 

B^ie who icpoit reading fiction, poetry, ismd ifra^ 
diverse group. Th^ are fimnd in every s^gcacnt of the p^S. pojw-, 
latipn, excqk those subgroups who.do not read at all. Hov^^ 
some ^e^ooiN^^ are oyer|nq)resented a^^ 

(and writers) of literature: 

• those who have at least some college education (who nudce 
up 4§,percent of literature readers, as opposed to 36 per- 
cent of the general' population); ^ - 

• those with incomes of $25^ and over (who comprise 
48 percent of literature readers, but 40 percent of the genend 
.peculation); 

• females (59 percent of literature readers, but 53 percent 
of the general population); 

• the middle-aged (40 percent of literature readers, but 36 
percent of the general adult population); 

• whites (85 percent of literature readers, but 81 percent of 
the general population). 

Conversely, grojps that are underrepresented among litera- 
ture readers include th/ Jfbllowing: 

• those with less than a high-school education (who com- 
prise 14 percent of literature readers, but 25 percent of the 
general population); 

• those with incomes under $l(y)00 (16 percent of literature 
readers, 21 percent of the general population); 

< males (41 percent of literature readers, 47 percent of the 
t^AvAt population); 

• those aged 50 and older (32 percent of literature readers, 
35 percent of the general adult peculation); 
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• Blacks and Hispanics (13 percent of literature readers, 17 
percent of the general peculation). 

As one goes fiom^the oveM population, to those who read 
books and magazines, those who rtaa iiteratiro^ to those whd 
read or listen to poetry, and.to-Jhose who try to produce creative 
writing, the groups become progressively more college-educated^ 
inore female, and more middle-iiicoine. (ia?le 1;) Thiis, of the self- 
described writers in the 1985 SPPA, 69 pert^nt were cbUege- 
educated, 63 percent were female, and 51 percent had in<x)rn^ of 
$25,000 or inbre. (Given that most of tt^ writing reported in the 
SPPA probably unpublished, and that even when published, 
writing is usuially not handsomely rewarded, we can be confident 
that the income of these creative writers came primarily ftom 
sources other thari^their vmtings.) 

The relationships between literary participation and personal 
characteristics, such as education, income, age, sex,^ and race, as 
well as the reasons behind the observed relationships, are exam- 
ined in greater detail later. 

Geographic Distribution 

The ^Titing, publishiag, and reading of literature are often 
thought of as Northeastern, big-city enterprises. But the arte sur- 
v^ data show that these readers and writers arc spread tibough- 
out the four major regions of the country, pretty rnuch in line with 
the distribution of the total adult population. (Ikble L) If any re- 
gion was overrepresented, it was the West. In 1985, for example, 
the West contained 19 percent of the overall/adult population, but 
had 22 percent of the readers and 33 percent of the writers of liter- 
ature. The Midwest, with 25 percent of the adult population, had 
26 percent of readers and 30 percent of writers. The South tended 
to be^underrepresented in this regard. But, being the largest re- 
gion in teiins of overall population, the South contained nearly a 
third of all readers and almost a quarter of all writers. 

The majority of readers and writer? do live in the large 
metropolitan areas of the countfy. But, like the rest of the more 
scaled and affluent population, most of them live m the subuAs, 
EKjy tthe central cities. In 1985, the suburijs held 41 percent of the 
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geneal adiUt ppputatkw, 

m oCtte writers. The cpniiwibte^figujw jfi^ ceutod^citics, 
with 27;peiwrt of thfs poputatipn, are;27 luid^ipetcat, 
tivdy. Pbopte Uviqg outside of liietropt^ ucm iwie uad^r 
?q>iesa*dvflj^ areas contained 32 ixacw* of tfie a*^ (»f«LMibfi 
in 1985, biit only 28 j.wcnt of the Uferituixj leaden aid just 15 
percent of the writers. 

Leisure Activity Pwfile ^ 

In the report on tbe,I983 Book Industiy S&dy Group (BISG) 
survey of book reading-habits^ the following note vras made: 

Book readers we often portrayed ia literature, films, or 
on stage as solitary, somewhat aloof, self-i*sorbed per- 
sonalities, whose dcwtibn to their books seems to take 
the place of interaction with the rest of the wrid. This, 
study, however, proves the stereotype to be nothing more 
than a niyth. Far from being introverted or sdciaTout- 
casts, book readers emerge as wcli-rounded individuals 
active in a wide range of social and cultural activities.** 

the BISG study found that book readers were more active than 
non-book readers in many areas, including that of socializing with 
others; 

The SPPA obtained a very similar result In addition to infor- 
mation about literature reading and arts attendance, tiie SPPA col- 
lected data on participation in a variety of other leisure acti\rt- i 
during the 12 months prior to the survey. When the reports v»i 
recreational activities were cross-tabulated with the measures of 
literary participation, it^was found that peqple who had read fic- 
tion, poetry, and drama m the last ysar were more active is >irt;i- 
ally aU areas than people who had done readiig, but not>::^lileradue. 
The latter group was icore active, in turn, *Jan those who had not 
read any, books or uagazines at all. (Itole 2.) 

Literatare readers were not only more active in areas where 
one might expect them to be 't,g., visiting arts feirs, historic sites, 
and museums; doing gardeniiig or gourmet coo!diig; or tj^j^ part 
arts and crafts activities), they were also more active in going 
ERJC^^ refined amusen/ent events: playing games and sports; tak- 
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Amusemsnts 
Play card, board games 
AtteixJ movies 
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Jog, exercise 
Ray sports 
Campingr hiking 
{Home-Based Activities 
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CoHect stamps, coins 
Char^ble Activities 
VbJunteer, charity work 

Cuttur^ Attendmce 
Visit aft/crafts fairs 
Visit historic sites 
Go to ZOO' 
Visit sdence, natural 

history museums 
Art & Crafts Activities 
Weavir^, needlework 
Pottery, cerarnics 
Photography, video 
Painting, drawing, 

sculpture, printn^'ng 
Backstage theatre help 
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E RI C 1992 Survey of PuWicRsulidpation in thc Artj; tabulat^ 
oiMiMfe^ Zni and M. Winglee from public use dsta files. 
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ing part in oukk^ ?ctivifes; doii^ 

tribttting thcir.time to charity. For cMtfq)le,.three quartets 4tf the 
litcm'4« readers bad gone to the XDwie$ in die last yw, whereas 
less tfian 60 percent rf the non-iitcrature readers doly a qiui^ 
tcr oTfliendo-readOT had done sa TV^oti^ 
CIS had drae joggii^ or other similar exercise, whereas less than 
ha? . of the non-literature rea^, and less than a J^fth of the non- 
readers, had participated in some fonn erf exercise jmigram. Mop\ 
than Jiird of the literature readers had d(me \^ 
vvoilc, coin^Md with a fifth of the jron-Uterature.readers^and a 
teeth g[ the non-readers. 

The higher actiWi^ levels of the literature readers were partly 
a fiiiKitKin of tteif l>enig better educated, more afflueitt, and youn^ 
gcr, on the average, tlian their counterparts. There may also have 
been an element of sh4^ rqwitiijg bias in the associations^ in 
tl^ sense that respondents who were more iitely to remember and 
report one kind of activity were more apt to remember and r^rt 
other kinds as well. Nonetheless, there docs seem to be a genuine 
link between literature reading and other cultural and recreational 
activities. 

It is not that reading literature caused the other activities; or 
vice versa. Rather, individuals seem to differ m their overall, curi- 
osity and activity levels, and those wlw hapi^ the i^ 
to do one kind of cultural or recreaticaS activity arc more liMy 
to do ethers also. In some cases,< there is a conmion thread linking 
literature reading with other activities, as v^n an individual has 
an mterest in the Civil and reads historical iiovcls about that 
period, visits Civil V^x battle sites, and goes to militery muse- 
ums. Eveix .acking a common ihtatest, however, the operative prin- 

cq)Ie seems to be tte naqre, the nK>re, rather than one actwty 
the other.^ 

Thumbnail Sketch cf *he literature Reader 

to Slim, if we had to put together a picture of a typical reader 
of literature in the United States today, the survqr.data indicate that 
the person would be a middle-aged white female living in the 
O iUburbs of a Wfestem or Midwestern city. She wuld have a col- 
ERJ C ege education, and a nuddle- to upper-middle ^s incom^ that 



was not derived fix)m her literary activities. She would be an ac- 
tive and involved in^dual, not a passive or reclusive one. She 
woiild not only read bools and ma^^ try 
her hand at pbet^^ or fiction, but also particiiw^ in a varieQf of 
indopr, outdoor, and community activities. 

Obviously, ttere are many rieadere and creative writers who 
do not conform to this stereotype. Indeed, one of flie heartenmg: 
aspects of flie contemporary literary scene is ite ethMc andcultur- 
al diversity. Nonethelessi it can be argued that the kinds of wpris 
that are being published by literary presses in the U.S. today are 
very much a reflection of the mterests aiyi concerns of this typical 
reader. 



Is Literature Readhig Growiz^ or Diminishing? 

There are a number of reasons for believing that the audience for 
literature should be grovwng. As the U.S. population gradually 
changes, older cohorts are bemg replaced by those whose parents 
had more education and were more apt to have encouraged , their 
children to read. The younger cohorts have also had more years 
of schooling and are more litely to have been exposed to creative 
writing courses. As shown later, all of these fectors are positively 
associated with literature reading an adult Thus, while we could 
expect that there should be more literature reading occurring in 
the foture, it is not clear that this growth will really take place. 
Thken together, the 1982 and 1985 rounds of the SPPA indicate 
that the proportion of literature readers is hUdmg ste^y, while 
the number of readers is growing with the overall population. How- 
ever, because the two rounds of the survey are separ^ed by just 
three years, we can glean only a limited picture of the longer-range 
changes that may be taking place. It should be.possible to get a 
clearer view of long-term trends by viewmg the SPPA findmgs in 
conjunction with the results of other surveys and book sales data 
from the publishmg industry. 

Book Reading: Past Growth, Recent Decline 
F R?r ^* to be the case that a greater proportion of the 

t^v>blic reads books now than did so several decades ago. Datafiom 
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Gallup polls conducted in 1955 and 1984 show a 50 percent in- 
qxjasc over that period in die im)por^^ of lesprad^ \Wk) iqwrt- 
ed:that.they;had read a book (ofeer than the Bible) **yesterday/' 
The pn^rticm grew fioni 14 to 21 percent, with much of the in- 
crease attributable to tte ©q>ansion in the portion qlf the pcfuk- 
tion that was collie educated.^ Data from tte SPPA dso slkw 
that middle-aged adults do more general reading and more litm- 
ture readily than olda- adidte, (Ikble 30, As later, 
these diffeiences seem to rq)rescnt an hi^toricaJ increase in read- 
ing over successive generations rather than a decline m reacBng 
with age. But is the incR^ cpn^oniing? Althou^ read^ in g^r- 
al still seems to be growing, there is evidence to UKficate &at book 
and literature reading are not. Indeed, among young adults these 
forms of reading m^ actoally be on the decline. 

Evidence of a recent declhie in book reading comes from two 
national survqrs sponsored by flie Book bdustry Study Group 
(BISG). The surveys were conducted in 1978 aiKi 1983; Whercas 
overall reading (including newspapers and ma^zines) was stable 
over that period, there was a 5 percentage point reduction in tiie 
proportion of ^ults who had read books in the previous six months . 
More ominously, the proportion of book readers among young 
adults (ages 16-20) dropped by 13 points, from 75 to 62 percent.^ 

Thends in Book Sales 

Indications that literature reading rgpresents a diminishing shat^ 
of all book reading can be found in ,Jes figures from the publish- 
ing industry. Whereas the total number of books sold each year 
in the U.S. grew from 1.5 billion copies in the mid-1970s to more 
than 2 billion in the mid-1980s, unit sales of mass market paper- 
backs remained feirly stationary, at about 500 million copies ari- 
nually.^ Mass-market p^rbound books are, of course, the form 
in which much popular fiction is published or rq)rmted. Although 

in general are cqmiring a decreasing share of the U.S. book mar- 
ket. Technical, scientific, professional, and reference works are 

; used here, the term 'trade books" includes fiction and general-interest non- 
F R I P ion in hard cover and higher-priced papcrbound editions, juvenile books, and 
LiMmmkrmiM ss maiicet paperbacks. 
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capturing an incieasi^ share of ite mari^, Wlulf total amual 
book sales in the US, grew from $23 bi^M in to a projecir 
ed $t2,8 Mon in 1988^ the tiade book s^iMh^^^^ 
declined from 30 to 23 percent over the saiw period,^ 

Declining-Bei^Ungl^^ Adults 

Figures fipm the two» SPPA sttt(Ues indicated.cpns^^ rath- 
er than decreases, in the overaU:prx)por(ion of 
in the popidation; (JIM6 3.) Their daia suggested;d^ pp^ 
etry aid writing, but the observed cha^^ diu^:tp sam- 
pling fluctuations. Among;those under 30^ hb^er,^ffi^ 
statistically significant chaises between the two sunneysi^Mtera^ 
reading dropped from 61 to 57 percent; poetry. ^ puling M^^^ 
24 to 20 percent;:and overall reading declioed fi m 89^ti)' ffi^.per- 
cent; Althoi^ these differences may seem sm^, vSey wpdd 
come considerable if the same rates of decrease were to continue 
over a longer period. 

The data from the SPPA and BISG findings reported above 
are not the only signs of less fi:equent readu^ among young adults. 
Data from an annual, school-based survey: of high school seniors 
called Momtoring the FUture shows a giadud diihinution in the 
proportion who report reading books, mag^izines, or newspapeis 
"almost every day," from 62 percent m 1977 to 46 percent in 
1988.^^ Thus, evidence from three different survey programs 
points to the conclusion tbat a decline in resuiiog is ocdur^ 
successive cohorts of young adults in the United States, 

A Fluid Situation 

Why is literature reading remaining stagnant or ei'en decUn- 
ing, when various demographic fectprs indicate that it shouldfbe. 
increasing? Reasons for the lack gipwth are e^^ 
elusion of this monograph. We note here, though, that the situa- 
tion is a fluid one, especially as &r ^ sales of literature are 
concerned. V^tii so mai^ potential readera ii: the population^ and 
such a small fraction of them needed to make a bestseller, there 
could be short-term increases in literature sales even while a long- 
y ^rm decline m literature reading was in progress. Book sales also 
^ epend on economic conditions, the popularity of tiie current crop 
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' 85:3% 85.4% r6.l%' 
72.3% .>69.'696 2-796^ 

86.4% .84.1.96- -2:3%-- 
90.39«i '88.8% :i.5%- 
80.696 76.(596. 4;0'% 
•872%, .89.0% r!;896 

85:5% 83.496, :2f I % 
9r.2%, 88.5%. 2796- 
78.4% . 78:5% rO.^1% 



; (continued) 
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M Adults (18+)- 

'Nbilmfpopulatiori 

(ia millions) 
% of Adult Pop. 
i. of.Ali.pleaders 

Population Subgroups 
AGE - 

Young (18-29) 

Middle (3(M9) 

Older (SO +) 
GEhlDER 

Female 

Male 
ETHNIC GROUP 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian, Other 
EDUCATION 

Some Colisge 

High School Grad 

Less than HS 
INCOME 

$25K & over 

$IO-25K 

Under $ I OK 
REGION 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 
RESIDENCE 

Central City 

Suburbs 

Non-Metfo 



foetry^ Readers 

"Differ- 

1985 . 1982 iericg. 

3I;8 32:5 -0.7 
18.6?^ 19.8% -1.2% 
21.8% 23;6% ■rl;8% 



19.7% 24.0% -4.3% 
20.1% 21.1% -1.0% 
17:4% 15.2% 2.2% 



21.5% 
16.2%. 



23.0% 
I6;2% 



20.0% 20.5% 
.13.8% 15.1% 
14.8% 16.9% 
16.0% 23.1% 

28.1% 31.0% 
14.6% 17.9% 
12.1% 8.0% 

22.6% -24.1% 
19.6% 18.8% 
14.1% 16.6% 

17.1% -19.5% 
21:0% 20.7% 
18.5% 17.0% 
17.6% 23.3% 

18.5% 20.7% 
21.2% 20.0% 
16.7% 18.9% 



-h5% 
0.0% 

-0.5% 
-1.3% 
-2.1% 
-7.1% 

-2.9% 
-3.3% 
4.1% 

-1.5% 
0.8% 
-2.5% 

-2.4% 
0.3% 
1.5% 

-6.3% 

-2.2% 
1.2% 
-2.2% 



s Crektive.^Writere ?- 
1985 ,;j982!r,v^na?>,;;. 

10.6 10,7. , -:0.}r, 

6.'2?6 •|i5^Vr6.39S/. , 

7.1% '7:8% -b,5%.; 



8.5% 10.5% -2.6%: 

7.6% 6M :l;d%- 
3:0% 3.1%:^b.l"% 



7.4% 
4.9% 



8.0% 
6.4% 
3.2% 

4.6% 
6.6% 
4.6% 
10.0% 

7.5% 
8.2% 
2.8% 



8.M,%^.7%' 
4.7%- '0;2%. 



67% 6.6% 0.1%^; 

4.5% 57% -1.2%. 

4.6% 7;0% -3:0% 

2.4% 6. 1 % -37%, 

ll;5% 11.6% .^.1%. 

3.8% 4.7% rb.9%, 

2.0% 2.6% -6:6%- 



7.4%, 0.6% , 
6.0%. 6.4% 
5.5% -2.3% 

6.5%-i-l.9% 
5.5% 1.1% 
5.6% rl.0% 
9.4%, 0.6%. 

8.4% -0.9% 
6.6% .i;6% 

4.9% -2;l% 



O "OURCE: National Endowment for the Arts and US, Bureau of. the.Ceiisus, 
E RJ C '^^ ^ ''^^ Public.ftrtidpsSon in the Acts, tabula- 

BiBHtaB tions by N, Zili and M. NArtnglee from 
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of authbis and titles, and promotional and noarketing fedtors; Partly 
because of the positive deniogrq*ic ,oinens nwntioned above, the 
U.S. Department of Copnerce is foreciufiijg^hedtiQr. 
the bpok.publi^pg industry through the (wlyri990s.'? 

^rbspeds for literature readership dq^ 
observed declines in reading anwng young adults and ' 

on the balance between the older portion of the population (where 
literature, reading seems tp be. growing) and the. younger portion 
(where it seems to be declining). The cunent middle-aged popm 
lation (who were products of the post-war "baby boom") is rela- 
tively large, and the young adult population (who were products 
of the "birth deartfi'' years) relatively soudl. Thus, although there 
is cause for concern about the long-term futtire of literattue^ there 
is reason for guarded optimism in the short run. 
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Two studies ^thered mfomuition not only oh whether people bai ^ ' 
o '^'fictidn, poetry, or , 
; works thty read; tte AirtsrifeslatedTte^ ^ . : 

for ^ific exahq)Ies of wbrle thqr, bad ^e4^aI^ 
accoi^J^ to tbek litci^ bov^.aj^i^r|Bte 
^ tempprarjf th^ were. Th^ qttwrirtudy, a su^ for. the B<^k 

Intostiy St^^^ did not ask for specific titj^ 
; ^^^ed^r the r^pohd^% reading u^luded 
■ officlion, such as mysteri^^ron^^ science ficli^ 
studies give a more detailed pictme of k^ b^^ 
cans are doing, aiid thcyipenn^ to. make.a 
: the si2^ of tte audience for sencKis , ; as opposed to popvdar, liteiatu^ 

Asking Jqr Titles 

Q The Arts-Related Ttend Study (AKES), a mtkMrvside telephone 
y Rfa^ fa Cei^ at tfe Univeisity pCMaiyland b Jui y;is^^ 
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and Januaiy 1984,?^ The sampblnteiyiewed for Ms study (1,077 
adults) was considerably smaller than tifie sampies surveyed in the 
1982,and, 1985 rounds of.the SPPAv.and-itsicpmpletionjratts^^ 
percMt) was lower. But the study collected aiumin^ing Mowriip 
information on the lands 9f arts-related activitiek i^rted by.the 
SPPA respohdents,induding the titlesand authors of some ofthe 
works of literature that each respondent had read during the previ- 
ous 12 months. When categorized and tabulated,, this.sample of 
works read begins to give us a p_;turc of what people mean when 
they report that th^ have read literaUiie recently. 

The proportion of respondents reporting that they had read one 
or more works of fiction, poetry, or drama during the previous 
12 months was similar to that found in the 1982 SPPA, idthoUgh 
about 4 percentage points lower. In addition to the combined ques- 
tion about reading novels, short stories, f'O^tiy, or plays; the Univer- 
sity of Maryland surveys asked separately about each of these 
categories of literature. 

Novel Reading 

Fbrty percent of the respondents reported that th^ had read 
one or more novels during the last 12 months. When asked to give 
some examples of novels thqr had read, however, heariy a qtiarter 
of the self-described readers could not come up with the name of 
a specific book or author, or gave the name of a work that was 
not a novel, but a biography, self-help book, or other non-fiction 
title. Another 30 percent named only works of light,-popular fic- 
tion, such as a "blockbuster" by Judith Krantz or Sidney Shel- 
don, a horror stoiy by Stephen King, a romance by Victoria Holt, 
a western by Louis U Amour, a novelization of one of the "Star 
Wars" films, etc. Tfen percent of the novel readers named a classic 
work, such as a novel by Dickens, Tblstoy, Henry James, Mark 
Twain, or Hemingw^. Seventeen percent rqwrted reading a con- 
temporary work of some literary merit, such as WiUiam StyroL 
Sophie's Choice, Norman Mailer's /bicient Evenings, Alice Walk- 
er's The Color Purple, or. John Updike's (tuples. 

In terms of overall percentages, 30 percent of all U.S. adults 
./ ported reading novels in the last 12 months and ojuid give at 
> sast one name that qualified as a title or author of an actual nov- 
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el. Only atout U? j^^^ of all a^^ts seemed to have read a work 

of some literaiy dik^oh * how^r, a^ osAyApej^ 

;a meritorious contemporary The latter fi^iie is rcmiri^ 

close to a figure reported by :Peter Mami, namely, that 

of British adults who were fi>und to be rekl^ *?nK)dcrn ik^ 

in the 1981 Eurompnitor readerehip survey in Great^Britain,^ 

Short Story Reading 

TVehtyreight percent of the respondents to the ARTS survey 
reported riding short stori^ during the previous twelve rnbhths; 
Hosvcver, when asked to recall the authors wtities of some of these, 
stories, or the name of the magazine or book in which the stories 
appeared, many had difficulty. More than a quarter of the qstensir 
ble story readers could not prdvide any descriptive inferrnation 
about the stories, or gave the titles of inappropriate works. Anoth- 
er 10 percent gave responses that could not be classified. Nearly 
45 percent more gave ordy the name of the m^azine in which the 
story appeared, and rnarQT of diese nia^^ 
tamed non-fiction as well as fiction (e.g., Reader's Digest, Red- 
book, Rmily Grcle), or non-fiction feature stories only (Newsweek, 
National Geogmphic). Thus, there seemed to be coh&sion in some 
respondents* minds as to what the term **short story" signified. 
Less than 20 percent of the story readers named authors, stories, 
or anthologies of stories that could be classified as "serious" liter- 
ature; only 5 percent named contemporary writers or stories of 
literary rherit 

In terms of overall percentages, 20 percent of all U.S. adults 
reported reading short stories and could give some descriptive in- 
formation about the stories. But only 5 percent of all addts had 
read stories that could be ascertain^ to be of literary quality, and 
less than tvw> percent had read contemporary short stories of liter- 
ary value. 

Judgments c^out the literaiy merit of various works are arguable^. of course. 
The categori^tioas repotted here are those made fay the staff (tf the Maiyhmd 
Survey Research Center, presumably after some consultation witS foculty C3q)ert8 
on literature. For the most pai these categorizations seem reasonable, although 
Q - perusal of the actual responses, which are Ustiac! in an i^pcndix to the surv^ 
I /^"porti reveals some anomidous classifications and a few coding errors. 
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I Poetry Reading 

Fifteen percent of the adults surveyed in the Aits-RdatedTtends 
Sttidy reported reading poetry during the past 12 nwnths. This Mm 
5 percentage points lovyer than the proiwrtioc reported in the;I982 
SPPA.* When asked to provide the names rfpoets or poeijis read, 
or the tide (rf the magazine or hoc* in wWch dje poems^werc found, 
nearly 70 percent of the poetry readers were able to provide soine 
corroborative detail. But almost a quarter gave oMy the, name of 
a mass-circulation magazme such as Parade or Reader 's Digest, 
or named examples of less serious forms of verse, such as "Gross 
Limericks," popular song lyrics, or poems written for children. 
On the other hand, close to 40 percent of the poetry rciidew nanwd 
poets, poems, and/of poetry anthologies of literary distinction, in- 
cluding works by T.S. EUot, Robert Frost, Emily Dickinson, Carl 
Sandburg, Ezra Pound, Edgar Allan Poe, Robert W. Scwice, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and William Carlos Williams. Very few 
of the names or poems mentioned were those of serious living po^, 
however. 

As a prc^rtion of the total population, K) percent of U.S. adults 
reported reading poetry and could provide some information on 
what or where poems were read. Six percent hadSread poems of 
clear literary merit, mostly modem or traditional clfissics."One per- 
cent or less had read serious contempoi'ary poetry. 

Play Reading 

Although only 5 percent of the adults sur\'eyed in the ARTS 
reported reading a plsy during the previous 12 months, 91 percent 
of them could name a specific play or dramatist, or hoUh. More- 
over, 80 percent of the authors and works mentioned seemed to 
have literary merit, although less than H) percent ofibem wre worics 
of living playwrights. Examples of names or plays nwntioned in- 
clude those of Shakespeare, Shaw, Tfennessee Wmiams„Brecht, 
Lillian Hellman, Tbm StDj5;ara, and Ntozake Shange. In terms of 
the total adult poimlation, S:.percent rqwrted reading plays and could 



*The difference suggests that follonmp questioas niay have hod a siq)pressuig 
effect on the nporting (rfUtcmy paitkapation. Becaise thu kind of cffi^ 
O oon in survey research, it is good practice to ask aD screcnirg questions before 
^ foUoft^up questions. This was not done in the ARTS smvty. 
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give the name of a specific play or playwright read. Four percent 

had read diama of Uteraty merit, but less :^ian one percent had '] 

read serious contemporary dramas. . ] 

Ikble 4 summariises the ARTS findings on novel, short story*, 
poetry, and play reading. Unfbttunately, (he published results do ^ 
not indicate how much overbq^y tbm was a^^ 
iog, so estimates of tiie total 1 
merit can only be approximate. Depending on the degree of over- . ^ 
lap assumed, the tota* proportion of people reading works of xner- 
it could range from a little more than 10 percent up to 25 percent 
or more, whereas the proportion xeading contemporary works oif 
merit could range from 7 to about 10 percent. 



Creative Witing \ 

The ARTS survey also asked more detailed questions than the 
SPPA about creative writing activity. The initial question was, "La 
the last 12 months, have you taken any lessons in creative writing 
or done ariy creative writing for your own pleasure*^ If the respon- 
dents indicated that ihssy had, they were asked what types of work 
thqr had tried to write (stories, novels, poetry, or plays) and whether 
they had written aiiything that had been published. All ARTS' 
respondents were also asked if they felt thqr were able to do crea- 
tive writing. 

Nine percent of the arts respondents said th^ had written or 
taken writing lessons in tiie last 12 months. Tnis was higher than 
the 7 percent who r^rted doing creative writing in the 1982 SPPA, 
but the compamble SPPA question did not include writing lessons. 
Poetry writing was tiie most conunon form mentioned; it was at- 
tempted by 6 percent of adults (or 62 percent of those who did 
some writing). Work on stories or novels was reported by 4 per- 
cent of adults (or 38 percent of tiie writers)..Pl^writing, which 
was reported by one percent of tiie adults (or 9 percent of the 
writers), was least cou;mon. 

Only about a quarter of the writers, or 2 percent of all respon- 
dents, said tiiey had had something published. This included pub- 
j-.p^^Jication in relatively informal ouflets such as school magaziries, 
££vj^ organizational newsletters, etc. More tiian a fifth of all the ARTS 



TABLE 4: ProportJow efm Aduk Popubtioh That JUfWft Rndfrif .^iout 
Fbmtt of Utentw* in lait^il Months, and Proportiore iUadinf^Wjrfcs of 
Utmry. Merit. iJS. Adults 18 and Dver. 198344. 



Have Read 
y\torks in This Can Provide 
Form in Information 



f^tioh Con- 



Utemy Form 
Novels 
Short Stories 
Poetry 
Plays 



Last 12 
Months 

m 

28% 
15% 

5% 



Mention 

Work or temporary 

About Author of VVforjc-of 

W3rks Read Literary Merit MeKt 



3096 
20% 
10% 
5% 



11% 
5% 
6% 
4% 



7% 
1% 
1% 
>!% 



SOURCE: Developed from data in: Robinson. John R. et al.. ^nencans' Bar- 
tidpabon In fhs Arts: A 1983-84 Arts-Related Trend Study. Rnal 
Import College Park. MD: University of Maryland Survey. Research 
Center. 1986. / / . 
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respondents— 22 pexicent— felt that they had the ability to do crea- 
tive writing, 

%ieties'0f Fiction 

InfbnnatioQ about the kinds of ^x>xks that are read by literatuie 
readers was also collected in the 1983 Consumer Research Study 
on Reading ai^ Book Purchasing coiKlucted for the Book IikIus- 
try Study Group.^ Instead of asking for specific titles and 
authors, the BISG survey inquired about categories of fiction read, 
covering various genn^s of novels, as well as short stories, poetry, 
and drama under the fiction rubrk. fhere was no attonpt to evaluate 
the literary quality of the worics. The survey used a six-month 
reporting period, as opposed to the 12-month period used in the 
SPPA or ARTS questionnaires* The BISG questions about the types 
of fiction read were only asked of those who reported reading at 
least one fiction book during the reference period. 

Genre Fiction 

The BISG survey found that the novel was the most widely 
read form of fiction. However, much of the novel reading was spiead 
across a variety of popular genres that are not usually thou|ht of 
as "literary," thou^ they occasionally produce individual works 
or authors of enduring quality. Each genre accounted for between 
10 and 40 percent of all fiction readers, or about 4 to IS percent 
of all adults. As indicated in l^ble 5, many readers had read works 
in more than one genre during the previous six months. 

Classics, Historical, and Modem Novels 

The survey also asked about the reading of classic works of 
fiction, "historical novels," and "modem dramatic novels" that 
ufi not Ml into one of the genre categories. Classics had been read 
by 19 percent of fiction readers, or about 7 percent of all adults. 
Comparable figures for historical novels were 35 percent of fic- 
tion readers, or 14 percent of adults, and for modem dramatic nov- 
els, 31 percent of fiction readers, or 12 percent (^adults. Of course, 

F n^/^^^^^tter two categories encompass commercial bestsellers as well 

LIML ^s works with serious literary intentions! * 
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TABLE S; Proportions of US. A** f^tfon That !^)ort iU«lir« VWfc^ 
Fonm or G«m of Rrtten Bboki Si list Six Monthj^m Adute Andi^r 
wd Ovtf. I»83. - ^ r 

Have Read Bootee^ TKs fi^ 
. Genns Jn the lisit Sbc Mohtte , 



Ffercent of All* Bertoit of^AII 

UtemryJbrm RctSon Readers Adute{l6j-) 

All Forms/Genres 100% 3996 

Novds 

Actbn/Adventure 37% 14^ 

Mystery/Detective 35% I4% 

Historical 3596 1496 

Modem Dramatic 31 % 12% 

Romance (Traditional) 28% 1 1 % 

Science fiction 21% 8% 

Spy/lniemat. Intrigue 19% 796 

Qassics 1996 796 

Fantasy 17% 7^^ 

Romance (Sexy) 13% 596 

Romance (Gothic/Hist) |3% 5% 

'Occult/Supennatural 12% 5% 

Westerns 10% 496 

War Books 10% 496 

Juvenile/Children's 26% |0% 

Short Stories 22% 9% 

Humor/Satire 20% 8% 

Poetry 11% 4% 

PJays 8% 3% 



SOURCE: Market facts. Inc & Research & forecasts, Iri /9a? Consumer 

search Study On Reading And Book Purd:zsing. VW. /; focus On 
.Adults. New Yoric Book Industry Study Grci^p. 1984. 
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Poetry, Short Stories, Drama 

The BISG smdy found that 22 percent of fiction readers had 
read a book of:short:stories in^^^^ 
percent had read one or more ppetry books ar^ 8 perx^ 
or inore books rfplays. As a fiadibn.of all reqwndenls, the prqwr- 
tions were about 9 percent for short stories, 4 percent for.poetty; 
arni 3 percent for drama. The latter percentages are in reason^iy 
good agreen^nt with those found in the ARTS survey to haveit^ 
works of literary merit, especially if the difference in reference 
.periods is t^en mto account. 



Audience Size Reconsidered 

The results summarized above indicate that literature experts are 
correct when thqr s^ that the proportion of people who read fine 
literature is fer smaller than the 56 percent who report reading fic- 
tion, poetry, or drama m the course of a year, if the SPPA esti- 
mate of the number of literature readers were taken at fece .alue, 
it would mean that literature had a substantially larger audience 
than most of the other arte. Fbr example, the SPPA estimated that 
some 95 million people read literature m 1985. This was over two- 
and-a-half times more than the number projected to have visited 
art museums (37 million), and over four times more than the esti- 
mated number of people who attended classical music performances 
(22 million). Indeed, the ostensible number of literature readers 
was nearly as great as the 101 million who reported attendii^ mo- 
vies within a year. (Interestingly, the combined number of adult 
trade books and mass market paperbacks sold yearly in the U.S.— 
some 1.1 billion m 1985— is about the same as th**, total number 
of movie tickets sold annually.)^ 

What the ARTS and BISG findings show, however, is that many 
of the professed literature readers read only genre fiction or sen- 
timental verse, the literary equivalents of TV "shpot-fem-ups" and 
sitcoms, or "Tbp 40" popular music. The proportion who read 
serious contemporary literature of all forms in the course of a year 
seems to be about 7 to 12 percent of the adult population (the 12 
O rent figure coming fix)m the proportion who rqwrted they had 
si\> d "modem dramatic novels" in the BISG survey). This would 
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still make the audience for literature comparable to that for some 
of the other arts, roughly the equivalent of the 16 million people 
who attend jazz performances or the 20 million who see live dra- 
ina each year. 

At the same time, the size of the audience for literature coiild 
be two-to-three times larger, dq)endihg on where one draws the 
line between "entertainment" and "art " If one is prepared to take 
seriously popular authors, such as horror-story writer StejAen King, 
poet-iUustiaSor Shel Silverstem, humorist Garrison Keillor, or rays- 
tery writer John D, MacDonald, as.at least some critics are, then, 
the public for literarore might be more like a fifth to a quarter, 
rather than a tenth, of the adult population. If, on the other hand, 
one restricted the approved following to those familiar with excel- 
lent but not widely known authors, such as poets Adrienne Rich 
or James Merrill, then the size of the audience for contemporary 
literature would become minuscule indeed. 

A lew pomts should be made here. First, it is difficult to make 
a precise estimate of the overall size of the literary audience from 
the ARTS and BISG studies, because their publidied reports do 
not contain necessary summary tabulations, and because of am- 
biguities and flaws in the coding and tabulation procedures used 
in the studies. It would certainly be desuable to conduct a survey 
that made more carefol use of the follow-up questions developed 
in these studies, with a larger samplt and expert advice on the cod- 
ing of various works and authors. Such a study, however, would 
not resolve arguments over what is art and what is mere enter- 
tairmient. 

Second, m attemptmg to gauge the size of the audience for 
literature, it does not seem appropriate to limit the audience to those 
who read serious contemporary works, any more than one would 
wish to Ihnit one's definition of the audience for classical music 
to those who attend Steve Reich or Milton Babbitt concerts, or the 
audience for visual art to those who come out for the latest exhibit 
at the Hirshhom or Guggenheim. In each of these publics, there 
is a substantial segment of followers who stick with time-honored 
works and are not terribly receptive to the new and challenging. 
O 't hardly seems fair or wise to exclude these individuals from the 
ERJC ludience counts. Their skeptical judgments about the worth of con- 



temporary writers, composers, and painters will, if past c»qperiehce 
is any guide, be supported in many instances aat lustbrians of 
the future. In othercases, of course, the new and sometimes diffi- 
cult works of today will beconie part.of tomorrow's- established 
canon. 

Third, in estimating the size of die audience for poetry, the 
distinction between those who read classic works only , and those 
who read contemporary as well as classic literature h^s a sub^ 
staritiai difference. If one includes those who read well-^tablished 
poetry, then the ARTS and BISG surveys indTcate diat tite audience 
for serious poetry is about six percent of the adult population. This 
is larger ihan the sizes of the audiences for ballet or opera. On 
the pther harii, if one restricts die audience to those who read con- 
temporary "literary" poetry, then, as nbted above, the poetry au- 
dience amounts to one percent or less of the population. 

Finally, looking at the empty rather than the fiiU portion of 
the glass, it is striking how many adults there are in the American 
public who can read,'are reasonably educated, and have been ex- 
posed to at least some literature in the course of their schooling, 
but who read nothing or virtually nothing in the vyay of fiction, 
poetry, or drama on even an occasional basis. The 1985 SPPA found 
that at least 44 percent of the adult population had not read a sin- 
gle literary work in the course of a year. The majority of these 
people— 62 percent— were high school graduates, and one in five 
had some college education. Similarly, the BISG stucty found that 
42 percent of the adult population were non-book readers, in the 
sense that thoy had read newspapers or m^^azines, but not a sin- 
gle fiction or non-fiction book during the previous six montiis. Un- 
fortunately, as noted earlier, the non-book-reading segment of the 
population appears to be growing. 



Chapter 3 



There are, firom the start, a nuinber of demogmphic characteris- 
tics that ai^t a person's level of participation in the l^rary arb. 

Education 

In the 1985 SPPA data, if someone not com^^ 
school, the odds were about two-to-one that he or she had nbt read 
a novel, short story, poem, or pl^ in the last 12 months; if t^^ 
person had a High school diploma^ then the diahc^ became^ sli^y 
better than fifiy-fiffy. Bui if the person had completi^oneor^^^ 
years of college, the pdds were ifliree-to-6ne in fewrof hini or her 
being a literature reader. 

Otjviously, educatiqn ms not a pprfect^predicfor of literary 
partid{xation. Some people vnfti xds^yciyliii^ wii^i^ 
lar refers of fiction* poetry, or draxM, wWrea^ 
minori^ of those with (^llege tmiiimg di^ not ordinmly r^ ai^, 
works (Itliteratui^. Neverthei^ bacl^rc^md varia- 

education was the one most closely conelatcd w Htiature 
Riding; 
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Education was also associated with poetry reading and crea- 
tive writing, but not as strongly. (Ihble 6.) The proportion of peo- 
ple who had read or listened to poetry was more than twict as laige> 
among the college educated as among those wito less than a.high 
school education. And the proportion who had tried to do crea- 
^ tive writi^i was five times greater. But-even among tbbse- widi 

gradiiate d^rees, only a minority had read any ppetiy, aM ah even 
smaller minority had doi» any creative writing ia the last h months. 

A person's educational attornment tends to be associated with 
other social characteristics, such as his or her mcome level and 
ethnic background. Thus, when education was combined widi tiiese 
and other fectors in an equation, the unique contribution of edu- 
cation to the prediction of literary participation was somewhat 
diminished.* But educ^on still rranaiced the premier predictor, sur- 
passmg mcome and race, as well as age, sex, and residence. It 
was also the leading predictor of poetry reading and creative writuig. 

There are a number of reasons wlw education should be a good, 
predictor of literary-participation. The more years of education a 
person has had, the more likely it is that he or she has been ex- 
posed to hteraiure m school and has had uistruction m its ap- 
preciation. 

In addition, years of educational attamment could be used as 
a proxy measure for intelligence. More mtelligent mdividuals are 
more likely to be avid and adept re?.ders, to recognize and enjoy 
good writing, and to share the mterests and concerns of these who 
write literature. Educated persons are also more likely to be ex- 
posed to reviews, magazme and newspaper articles, public televi- 
sion and radio programs, and the recommendations of friends. 
Fmally, more educated persons may feel social pressure to read 
works of literature m c -der tD be able to converse knowledgeably 
about them with colleagues and friends. 

As noted earlier, the association between educational attain- 
ment and hterature readmg, and the rismg levels of general edu- 
cation in the United States, would lead one to expect that the amount 
of literature reading is mcreasing. But other influences can over- 



O tesults of tlw predictive equations, which made use of a technique called logis- 
sjL = f^Kion analysis, arc .*owd greater detail in the Technical Appendix. 
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TABIJ'6.:i^^V^nsh!p Betweefi Education and Income Lev^ smd Ut«^ 
Rd|dihg. Po€trx Reading, Oiative Writing; an^ Book or Majpaii>e;Rft^ 
in Last t2 Montiitt, U^. Adults Aged IG and OVtr, 1985: T ' ,! ^„ . 

Proportion of P6pulafen>Gfoup?WHo; ; . 

Did' ' '^ead: 
Read Read Creative Boote, 
Literature Poetry Writing . Magazines 

56.0% 18.6% 6.2% 85.6%. 

75.4% 28.1% Il.5?6 97,2% 
53.4% 14.6% 3.8% 85.9% 
32.6% 12.1% 2.0% 68.4% 

66.5% 22.6% 8.0% 92.3% 
51.8% 19.6% 6.4% 85.3% 
43.6% 14.1% 3.2% 72.3% 



ALL ADULTS 

EDUCATION GROUPS 
Some College 
High School Grad 
Less than HS 

INCOME GROUPS 
S25K & over 

)0-25K 
Under $ I OK 



SOURCE: National Endowment for the Arts and US. Bureau of the Gen:»us, 
1985 Survey of Public Participation in the Arts, tabulatiprv. ty N. 
Zill and M. Winglee from public use data files. 
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ride the effects of education on social behavior and produce trends 
tto au^jjiferc^^ fipm the expected bnes. y^ a good eotamV 
pie of Uiis. As with toe prppensi^ to read Ut6rat^ propensi- 
ty to vote is positively correlated wth educatroM attain^ 
rising education levels We hot resulted in increased jtevels of vot- 
er turnout, at least not in;vecentdec^es.^ as critics of 
the educational systcfm are quick to point out, the rise in general 
education levels has been accon5)aiiied by some decty in^(^^ 
tional quality. A high school diploma does not necessarily ineah 
as much as it once did in tenhs of skills mastered and knowledge 
gained. 

Income 

Like education, an iiidividual*s income level is significantly 
associated with literary participation. Among persons in.the 1985 
SPPA who had annual incomes of $25,000 dr. more, die odds were 
about two-to-one that they had read a work of fiction, poetry, or 
drama in the previous twelve months. For those with incomes be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000, the odds dropped to just over fifty- 
fifty. And among those vidth incomes below $10^)00, the chances 
were about six-to-four gainst their being literature readers. 

Income level was also correlated, with the general.ieadirigsof 
books and magazines, and with the reading of poetry and creative 
writing. (Ibble 6.) However, the relationships bctv^n income and 
poetry reading, and income and creative writing, were considera- 
bly weaker than the relationship with overall literature reading. Ibr 
example, those with incomes of $25,000 and over were only about 
oae-and-a-half tunes more likely to have read poetry than those 
with incomes below $10,000. 

A person* s income is assoc iated with his or her education level 
and ethnic group, so some of the correlation between income and 
literar>'^participation coald be due to these factor, rather than to 
income per se. When income was.con-oined with tbe other demo- 
graphic lectors in a logistic regression equation,* the amount of 
predictive power contributed by income, over and above that provid- 

O 

E RI C equation allows a "better fit" of the data by fitting them into a curve rather 

ijmmmS^s^ zxi a Straight line. 



ed by education, tunied out tQ^^ slight, IiKX>ii»e<^ 
nificant,. though weak, predictor of oyeraU Uteira 
not of ix>etiy'rea^^ 

THus^:^se with higher inomies ait^ more Ij&el^ Utpr&r, 
tuie readers than those with lower im:dmes, pri^^ 
former tend to be nioie educated than the latter. "Hk^ ^ &^. th^ 
also heye more money to buy^^ 

joy them may also pl^ a role, but apparently not a majcT one. 

Gender " 

Another basic characteristic that has a bearing dn Uteiaiy 
ticipatiqn is a person's gender/If a respondent in.tte^ 
wai$ a wornan, the odds were nearly :two-t6^ ttuiti^lud 
a hovel, short story, poem, or pl^ in thepievious;12 moutfe. For 
men, by contrast, the odds.were less than fiftyrfifty. W3m^^^^^ 
also more likely to bave read books and nu^azines in general, to 
hsvt read ppetty, and to have done creative wsjiingi tlK>ugjh aU 
these relationships were considerably weaker than the association 
with literature reading. (Ihble 7.) 

When the demo^:aphic variables were.combined in predic- 
tive equations, gender proved to be the second-strongest fector (after 
education) in separating Utemtme readers and poetiy readers from 
non-readers. It was the fourth-strongest fector (affer education, age, 
and non-metropolitan residence) in differentiating creative writers 
from non-writers. 

In the BISG survey on readii^, women were found to be much 
more likely than men to be frequent book readers. Oender was 
also associated with the amount of reading done: women weie more 
likely to be readers of fiction, and men of non-fiction. Men were 
more apt to be readers of newspapers and magazines, but not books . 
As mi^t be expected, certain genres of fiction, such as .romances, 
had a largely female foUcrwing, whereas other genres, such as ac- 
tion/adventme stories and science ficdon, had ieadersh^ that ' were 
predominantly male.^ 

It would seem that both cultural and biological; foctors are at 
Q work in accounting for the gender differences in library partici- 
pation. As discussed later, tfiere is evidence that girls get more 
laaaa encouragement to lead from their parents. But there is also cvi- 



TABLP 7. JteW«^ip'B«^^ Gthden aixl AgeAfetr of 1^ andUtm- 
tnLm:l2MontferUS.AJuksAieBd 









Did- 


■'Read: 




Read- 


Read 


Creaitjye 


B<x)|cs, 




Literature 


Poetry 


Writing 


Magazines, 


ALL ADULTS 


56.0% 


18.6% 


6:5%' 


'85.6% 


GENDER 










Female 


63.0% 


21.5% 


,M% 


88.3% 


Male 


48: 1% 


16.2% • 


4.9% 


82.7%. 


a<-:birth year 










Young (18-29) 


S6.8% 


19.7% 


8.5% 


87.0% 


Middle (30-49) 


60.8% 


20.1% 


7.6% 


88.6% 


Older (SO +) 


.50.3% 


17.4% 


3.0% 


81.5%- 



SOURCE: National Endowment for the Arts and U5. Bureau of the Census, 
1985 Survey of Public Rartidpation in.the Arts/tabuiato^^ 
Zill andjM; Wingfee.from public use,data files. 




dence of iimate/iifferences between the scaes in the development 
of xeadirg skills and interests. Studies of §tahdardizcd reading tests 
given to elenaentaiy-school children have found that, on the avet- 
age, girls read earlier, better, and more than beys do. Giils do not 
suipass boys in all verbal areas: boys do as well or even slightiy 
better on vocabi daiy tests. But girls excel on tests of reading profi- 
ciency, and fewer gkls encounter difiBculties i?. Ieamii?g to lead.^ 
Girls also write letters earlier and express more positive attitudes 
toward reading stories.^^ 

For reasons that are not well understood, women lose much 
of then- advantage over men on reading tests by late adolescence 
and young adulthood.^ Among collegei^bound high school stu- 
dents, for example, men score slightly higher ihaa women on the 
verbal portion of the Scholastic Aptitude Tfest (SAT), iiicluding the 
reading comprehension subtest. On the other hand, women do 
slightly better on the Tbst of Standard Written English that is giv- 
en as part of the SAT, as well as on the English Composition 
Achievement Test. Young women in high school and college con- 
tinue to do more reading than men, especially reading for Pleas- 
ure, and to know more about literature. Thus, nearly twice as many 
women as men take the College Board Achievement Test in Liter- 
ature, and the mean score attained by women is significantly higher 
than that for men.^* 

It might also be aigued that women may be drawn to litera- 
ture because of a greater interest in human character development 
and social interaction patterns. In the past, women were raised in 
a manner that called for sensitivity to other pwple*s feelings and 
motivations, and for getting one's way through persuasion rather 
than assertiveness. Obviously, much o^ literature is concerned 
with how peopb behave m various situations and why they act as 
they do. 

!t is interesting to speculate about what effects the wometfs 
movement has had and will have on female involvement with liter- 
ature. Certainly, the drive for women's riglits has helped to draw 
attention to outstanding women writers, and to open more oppor- 
tunities for women m the publication and promotion of literature. 
pn9^ One would also think, given the changes that women as a group 
SEyj;;^ have been undeigoing, that many would want tc read or write about 

^ fc v^ — 
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their ejq)eridKcs and feeVings in fictional, portic, or dramatic fonns. 

Whenever norms anii values arc in flux, literature has a spe- 
cial role to play. Litcrat^ire can be a vehicle for exploring new pat- 
terns of beluEvior and interaction. It can provide fictional characters 
that serve as rol^ nK)dels to leal pec^le goii^ thnxigh sinoi^ 
gles. And it can give voice to both the exhilaration and the frus- 
trations that many pioneers e;q)erience. Although many of the 
best-known feminist authors, such as BetQr Friedan and Gennaine 
Greer, are non-fiction writers, feminist issues and thenaes appear 
in a broad range of contemporary fiction, mcluding the viorks of 
writers as disparate as Maiy Gordon, Erica Jong, and Francine 
du Plessix Gray. 

Even the emergence of a new type of popular romance novels 
with a more overtiy sexual content can be at least partly attributed 
to tiie women's movement, in the sense tiiat the movement has made 
it casier^&r women to be open about tiieir sexuality. However, as 
mote women become involved in traditionally male career paths, 
o»i wonders whether tiieir reading patterns will become more like 
the instrumental, non*fiction oriented reading of men. 

Age 

The year in which a person was bom has relevance to literary 
participation, botii because it represents where the individual is 
in his or her life cycle and because it indicates tiie historical peri- 
od in which tiie person was raised. If literary participation pat- 
terns are changing over time, the cliange should be reflected in 
differences between age <jroups. The problem is in disentangling 
historical change from aging effects. This is not completely possi- 
ble with data from a single point in time, or even from two closely 
spaced surveys. Some reasonable inferences can usually be drawn 
about wnat is occurring, however, depending on tiie pattern of 
change actually, observed. 

The wide range of birth years represented in the 1985 SPPA 
was broken down into three broad groups: young adults (ages 18-29, 
or birth years 1956-1967); middle-aged adults (ages 3049, or birtii 
vears 1936-1955); and older adults (ages 50 and older, or birtii years 
F R I C^^^ ^ earlier). When tins division was made, a relatively weak 
aJS^ lationshi{. was found between age and literary participation: par- 
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ticipation declined from the miMle to the older years, Tlie pippor- 
tioQ reading literature, for ejomidey ^df^creased from 61 percent in 
the middle years to 50 percent in the older years« . Similar declines 
were observed in creative wniing, general reading, and poetry read- 
ing, although the last difference was very sli^t, (Ihble 7) Dificr- 
ences between the middle*aged and yomiger groups were so small 
as not to be statistically significant, iHit were generally in the direc- 
tion of the middle-ag^ reading more than young adults. Creative 
writing >\'as an exception, being higher in the yoimg gioup,i)Ut 
by very little. 

Because education levels have been rising over time, age and 
year of birth are correlated with educational attainment; Older 
groups have lower education levels, on the average, than younger 
age groups. Age and birth year are also somewhat correlated vrith 
income levels (because middleraged mdividuals tend to cani more 
money than younger or older people) and with the sexuaj coinpo- 
sition of the group (because women tend to live longer than men). 
When education and other denK)graphic variables were <;ntered into 
predictive equations along with age (which was treated as a con- 
tinuous variable in the equations), the unique contribution of age 
to the process of differentiating readers from non-readers was es- 
sentially eliminated. 

Thus, the decline in literature reading with age can be e7q)lained 
by the correlation between birth year and educa*^n level Older 
people read less than younger ones, not because ti are older (and 
hctice more infirm, or less energetic, or some such), but primari- 
ly because th^ are less educated. This findmg has an important 
implication for fiitur? consumption. Riture cohorts of older Ameri- 
cans, being more educated than the senior citizens of today, will 
presumably be reading more literature. It m^ also be that the to- 
tal volume of literature reading will increase, although the increase 
in reading among the elderly may be ofket by declines in reading 
among young adults. 

The aH)arent negative effect of age on literary participation 
was not eliminated in the equation diat differentiated creati^ 
from non-writers. Althou^ the effect of age was still quite weak, 

O it was the second-best predictor in the equation, after education. 

^ This suggests that age as such has some debilitating or discourag- 
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ine effect on the pro&'ction of imaginative writing- in her-book 
neCormz ofAgeJimonc de Bcauvoir concludes that great age 
is generally not conducive.to literary creation, especially to ttie 
writing of novels. She attributes this to the waning witti age of the 
"alacrity" and strengfii mat ima^tive writing requires. But de 
Beauvoir also mentions notable-exceptions to the rule, ^ous 
authors likeSophocies, Cenrantes, \foliaire, Victor Hugo, andHemy 
James, who created some of their finest works m later^. 

The decline in amateur writing with age seems unfortunate 
because older individuals, havmg experienced more, should have 
more to write about. Once retired, they also have rnore time to 
practice the craft of writing, Pcrfiaps. as attitudes about what is 
^ssible and appropriate for older people to do ctange, the de- 
cline in writing associated with increased age ->^ill change as weU . 

Blacks and Hispanics are less likely to have read hterature than 
whites. The 1985 S.PPA data show that the odds on someone who 
was Black or Hispanic havmg read a novel, short story, poem, or 
play in the previous 12 months were about 40^ agamst. Fbr nwi- 
^ority whites, on the other hand, the odds were nearly 6040 
in fevor. hi addition, whites were about 50 percent more litely than 
Blacks or Hispanics to have read poetry or done some creative wnt- 
mz CBble 8.) The rates for individuals from other nunonty groups 

^redommantly Asians) generally feU between those of whites and 
Blacks and Hispanics. 

Educational Handicaps. Especially among older ad-Uts. 
mmority ethnic status is associated with lower educatioisal attain- 
ment and mcome levels m our society, despite the dramatic im- 
provement m educational and employment opportumties for 
minorities in the last three decades. Substan'ial fteptions of Black 
and Hispanic adults are either illiterate of "aliterate. Many 
Hispanic-Americans and some Asian-Americaiisare If^Jc f te 
native languages, but not m English. A fmdmg fiom vhc 1985 SPPA 
illustrate- these problems: one third of Blacks and Hispanics had 
not read ariy kind of book or magazme m the last year. The com- 
lrn?r>1)arable proportion a-iong white adults was one tenth. 
lE RJC ^ But when education, mcome. and otiier demographic fectors 



TABU 8. fjtki ^ip Between Ethnic Group Membership mi tk«rityry ^ 
Readk>j, Pbeoy v^jcK^ Wrftbi* and Book or Hifudnift^JUat^if 

In jott 12 ^k>nths, US. Mito Aied I8:a^ 

Proportioh of Population Group^WKb.^ . 

Did l^ead' ^ 





Read 


Read 


Creative 


Books, 




Literature 


Poetry 


Writing 


Magazines 


All ADULTS 


S6.096 


18.6% 


6.2% 


•85.6% . 


ETHMC GROUPS 










Whites 


59.0% 


20.0% 


6.7% 


89.9% 


Blacks 


43.0% 


13.8% 


45% 


663% 


Hispanics 


41.5% 


14.8% 


4.0y 


66.0% 


Asians, Others 


51.9% 


16.0% 


.14% 


85.3% 



SOUP.CE: Nationa! Endowment for the Arte and US. Bureau of the Census,, 
Survey of Public Rartidpation in the Arts; tabulations by N. 
Zil and iH. Wingfee from public use data files. 
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were entered along with race into equations predicting literary par- 
ticipation, the predictive power of race was considerably reduced, 
because of the relatively small size of the Hispanic aal Asian siibt 
samples, only a variable differentiating Black ;fiom nonrBlack 
respondents was entered into the predictive equations:) Jh the ca- 
tions differentia poetry readers from non-readers, and crea- 
tive writers fix)m non-writers, race added nothing to the prediction. 
In the equation predicting overall literature reading, race remained 
a significant, though weak, predictor. Similar results were obtained 
in analyses with the data from the 1982 SPPA. 

Socialization and skill <Ufferences. Minority individuals are 
less likely to have been exposed to literature as children. Educa- 
tional research studies have found that mmority children, spe- 
cially Hispanics, tend to have fewer reading materials in their homes 
than non-minority youngsters, and are less apt to have been 
to by their parents.^^ Consistent with this, Hispanic adults in the 
SPPA reported that their parents generally had not encouraged them 
to read books that were not required for school. In addition, the 
quality of the formal education many minority individuals receive * 
is inferior to that rsceived by tiie typical non-minority individual. 
Thus, in tiie SPPA, ifewer Black and Hispanic respondents report- 
ed tiiat they had been exposed to lessons in cu^'itive vmting. 

Furtiiermore, even tiiough tiie basic reading skills and educa- 
tional attauuhent levels of minority" young people have risen sub 
stantially since die 1960s, standardized tests still show tiiat tiie 
readmg proficiency of both Black and Hispanic youtiis lags behind 
tiiat of non-minority youtiis witii equivalent years of education. In 
1988, for example, tiie National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress four^d tiiat only about one-quarter of Black or Hispanic 
17-year-olds could read on an adept level, whereas nearly half of 
tiie white i7-year-olds were adq)t readers.^ 

Availability of minority literature. In addition to tiiese educa- 
tional barriers, tiiere is tiie question of tiie availability of fiction, 
poetry, and dn^ma tiiav is of interest to minority adults and reflects 
tiieir concerns and cultural traditions. The works of a few con- 
temporary Biack writers, such as Alex Haley, Toni Morrison, 
^'^'^ozake Shange, Alice Walker, and August Wilson, have received 
ggjC iespread public attention in recent years. And some older Black 
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writers like Langston Hughes, James Baldwin, Ralph Ellison, 
Richard Wright, and Lorraine Hansbeny, have received recogni- 
tion because of the enduring value of their work, and as a result 
of "Black History Month" and other effbrts to raise public con- 
sciousness about the contributions of Blacks to American culture. 
The sad truth, though, is that nmy Black young peq)le are ig- 
norant of these authors and dieir works. Moreover, although: the 
situation is fer better than it was in the past, it could hardly be 
said that there is as yet an extensive body of literary works by and 
for Black Americans. 

The situation is worse for Hispanic Americans. For one thing, 
the Hispanic conmiunity is not a unified whole. It is divided into 
Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cuban-Americans, those fium 
Spain, and those ftom the different Central or South American 
countries. Each of these groups has somewhat different traditions 
and concerns. Most Hispanic-American audiors arc nc* ^11 known 
within their own commnnities and arc virtually unkns abroad- 
er audience. Although there has been a suige of inteiest in Latin 
American writers of late, this has had little carryover to Hispanic 
authors writing in the U.S. Many of the latter continue to have dif- 
ficulty getting their works published and disseminated to appropriate 
audiences. 



Residence 

There is significant variation in literary participation across 
different regions of the countiy and ftom urban to rural commu- 
nities. These differences, howevei, are relatively modest and are 
probably due mostiy to differences ;n average educational level 
across areas, or to the likely tendency f people who have literary 
inclinations to prefer livmg in some over others. 

Regional variations. In the data ftom the 1985 SPPA, the odds 
that someone who lived m the West had read a novel, short story, 
poem, or play in the last 12 months were almost two-to-one. By 
contrast, the odds that someone from the South had done so were 
only about 50-50. The odds for residents of the Northeast and Mid- 
west were just slightiy better tiian those for the nation as a whole. 
O WiC 9.) A similar pattern of regional variation was visible in tiie 
siv^ ta from the 1982 SPPA. Pbetry reading and creative writing 
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TABLE 9. Rdationsfilp Between R^oh and Metropc^ltan R^denc^ and Uter- 
ature Rea<fing. Poetry Reading, Creative WHting, and Bbok or Magazine Read- 





Proportion 


of Population Group Who. . . 








Did 


* Read 




Read 


Read 


Creative 


Books, 




Literature 


Poetry 


Writing 


Magazines 


ALL ADULTS 


56.0% 


18.6% 


6.?.% 


85.6% 


REGION 










Northeast 


57.0% 


17.1% 


4.6% 


86.4% 


Midwest 


56.7% 


21.0% 


6.6% 


90.3% 


Scuth 


50.4% 


18.5% 


4.6% 


80.6% 


West 


63.7% 


17.0% 


10.0% 


87.2% 


RESIDENCE 










Central City 


56.5% 


18.5% 


7.5% 


85.5% 


Suburbs 


^^1.0% 


21.2% 


8.2% 


91.2% 


Non-Metro 


48.9% 


16.7% 


2.8% 


78.4% 



SOURCE: National Endowment for the Arts and US. Bureau of the Census, 
1985 Surve/ of Public P^rtidpation in the Arts, tabulations by N. 
Ziil and M. Wingfee from public use data files. 
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showed weaker and somewhat different patterns of regional varia- 
tion, although the West was still the leading.region as far as the 
proportion doing creative >^Titing was Concev?>:d. It was not pos- 
sible to evaluate the predictive power of region after other fectors, 
were c ntroUed because the Census Bureau does not release both 
geographic identifiers and household socioeconomic data in the 
same public use files. 

Urban-rural variatiqps. The 1985 SPPA data showed that the 
odds were about 60-40 that someone living in the suburbs of the 
major metropolitan areas had read a work of literature in the previ- 
ous 12 months. By contrast, the odds for a person living outside 
of the metropolitan areas were less than 30-50. Residents of non- 
metropolitan areas were also below average in rates of general read- 
mg, creative writing, and poetry reading, although the differences 
with respect to poetry were relatively slight. Residents of the cen- 
tral cities of metropolitan are? vwere close to tlic national average 
on each of the participation vviables. Similar patterns of urban- 
rural variation were found ihe data from the 1982 SPPA. 

The metropolitan residential fector was entci^4 intu predic- 
tive equations by means of two variables, one identifying those who 
lived m central cities, and the other, those who lived in non- 
metropolitan areas. Only the latter added significantly to the predic- 
tions. When education, income, age, and other demographic vari- 
ables were taken into account, the contribution of non-metropoli'can 
residence was considerably reduced. Residence was, however, the 
third-strongest predictor of creative writing (after education and 
age). It was also a significant though weak predictor of overall liter- 
ature reading. Thus, most of the negative effect of non-metropolitan 
residence on literary participation is due to other characteristics 
of the residents, such as their education levels and ages. There is, 
however, some residual effect or correlate of residence that is not 
accounted foi by the demographic characteristics of the residents. 

Predicting Participation from Demographics 

In sum, the likelihood that a person will or will not be a read- 
er of literature is significantly related to a number of basic back- 
O jund characteristics, the foremost being his or her education level. 
ERJC iile gender, age, ethnic background, income level, and place 
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of residence are also related they tell only a limited amount about 
the pereotfs propensity to read. Oiher, more specific fectors in the 
individual's history and current life situation, such as parental en- 
couragement to read, also come into play, and are ©camined in the 
next section. But first, if is useful to see how well literary partici- 
pation can be predicted when the basic background characteris- 
tics are combined into pn>Jictive equations. 

Liierature reading. Five variables were entered into the equa- 
tion for discriminating literature readers from non-readers. (In this 
case, as in each of the later equations, differing numbers of varia- 
bles were relevant and entered into the equation.) R)r the 1985 
SPPA, education and gender were the predominant predictors, with 
income, race, and non-meuopolitan residence adding tmy bu* 
statistically significant increments of predictive power. Tt,e equa- 
tion was able to classify 68 percent of the survey respondents cor- 
rectly. (Bear in mind that one would get about a 50 peicent correct 
classification by simply alternating between predictions of "read- 
er" and *'non-reader," and 56 percent correct by predicting that 
everyone was a literature reader) There was also a moderately good 
correlation between the predicted probability of being a reader and 
the actual response. The model did somewhat better at identifying 
those who were readers (71 percent correct) than those who were 
not (63 percent correct). An almost identical equation and similar 
predictive results were obtained with the data from the 1982 SPPA. 

Poetry reading. Only two variables— education and gender- 
were entered into the equation for differenti^iHng poetry readers 
flx)m non-readers. Tlie equation classified 75 percent of the respon- 
dents correctly, but given the relatively small proportion of poetry 
readers m the survey, one would get about 80 percent correct by 
predicting that no one had read a poem. Of course, the latter strategy 
would lead to a complete misidentification of those who actually 
did read poetry (a zero "hit rate"). On the other hand, the equa- 
tion correctly identified 35 percent of those who had read poetry 
and 83 percent of those who had not. The rardc-order correlation 
between predicted probability and response (r = .32) was moder- 
ate, but weaker than that obtained with the literature reading equa- 
^ tion. The equation and predictive accuracy obtained with the 1982 
ERiC^^ were similar, although the additional (but weak) predictors 
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of age and non-metropolitan residence figured into the 1982 
equation. 

Creative writing. Fnur variables were entered into the equa- 
tion for discriminating creative writers from non-writers. Once 
again, education was the leading predictor, but this time age was 
the second-best predictor. Non-metropolitan residence.and gen- 
der also figured into the equation. Hie equation classified 92 per* 
cent of the respondents correcdy, about the same overall proportion 
correct that one would get predicting that no one had done any 
creative writing in the last 12 months. However, the equation was 
able to identify correctiy 21 percent of the actual writers, as well 
as 95 percent of the non-writers. The rank-order correlation be- 
tween predicted probability and actual response (r = .54) was 
moderately good. The predictive accuracy obtdned vrith the 1982 
SPPA data was nearly identical, and the equation similar, although 
central c' ty residence (ratiier than non-metropolitan residence) and 
income figured into the 1982 equation. 

Socialization and IVaining 

Early Encouragement of Reading 

One factor tiiat markedly increases ar. adult's chances of be- 
ing a regular reader of literature is having grown up in a femily 
where reading was practiced and encouraged. Studies of academ- 
ic achievement in children consistentiy find that the parents' edu- 
cation level and the academic orientation of the home are among 
the best predictors of how well a child will do in school/^ 
Aspects of die home environment tiiat correlate with achievement 
include the number of hocts and other reading materials in the 
home, whether tiie child was read to regularly, and whether the 
parents encouraged the child to read books not required for school. 
Sm/ilarly, the SPPA has found that one's participation in the arts 
as an adult is correlated with the education level of one's parents 
and with recollections of having been exposed to the arts one's 
parents when one was a child."*^ Of the various relutionships be- 
tween childhood socialization indicators and measures of adult ails 
O utic5)ation that are covered in die surv^, those involving par- 
ERJ C:^ipation in literature are among the strongest. 
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Parents' education level The SPPA asked respondents to re- 
port the highest grade or year of regular school their fethers and 
mothers had completed according to six categories ranging from 
**7th rtade or less" to "completed college (4+ years)." Altliough 
n.percent of.the respondents in the 1985 survey could hot recall 
thek father's education level and 13 percent could not recall their 
mother's, mcst were able to come up with at least an apprpxima? 
tion. Fbr the purpose of the analyses reported here, th^ higbir of 
the two education levels was used; if only one parent's cd ligation 
level was known, it was used. The proportion of respondents^ivhose 
parents attained each education level is shown in Tkble 10. 

Ilespondents with college-educated parents were considerably 
more likely to be literature readers than those whose parents had 
less than a high school education. If the respondent's parents were 
college graduates, the odds on the person having read literature 
in the past 12 months were about four-to-one. Howe> er, if the par- 
ents had only an elementary school education, the odds were 
reduced to less than 50-50. Parent education was a^so related to 
the chances of having read poetry or done creative writing, though 
not as strongly. 

As might be expected, the relationships between the literary par- 
ticipation measures and parent's education were not as strong as 
those with the respondent's own educational attainment. This is 
partly because there is less recall error in tl*e measuiti of the respon- 
dent's own education. But it is mainly because the r^pondent's 
education is a better indicator of his or her intelligence and educa- 
tional experiences. Of course, parent's education and own educa- 
tion are significantly correlated. Trent's education was also related 
to the respondent's year of buth (with respondents bom in more 
recent years having better educated parents) and ethnic group (with 
Black and Hispanic respondents having less educated parents than 
non-minority respondents). 

Parental encouragx ment of reading. SPPA participants were 
asked: ''Did your parents-or other adult members of the 
household— encourage you to read books which were not required 
for school or religious studies: often, occasionally, or never?" Of 
Y hose in the 1985 SPPA, 37 percent reported that their parents en- 
sJL^ouraged them to read pften; 29 percent were encouraged occa- 
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TABLE I0» Relationship Between Piirent Education Lsye! anci Uteracure Read^ 
ing. Poetry Reading* Creative Writing* and Bock or Magazine Reading In Last 
12 Months* and Proportion of Adufts with Parents at.Each Education Levej, 





Proportion of Population Group Whd, , , 








Did 


•Read 




iNcaU 


Read 


Creative 


Books, 




Literriture 


Poetry 


Writing 


Magazines 






1982 Dato 




ALL ADULTS 


56.4% 


19.8% 


6.5% 


84.1% 


PARENT'S EDUCATION 












O 1 AfiZ 

cl.0% 


35.9% 


13.0% 


97.9% 


Some college 




33.4% 


I2.C% 


96.8% 


High schooj.grad. 


64.9% 


22.0% 


9.1% 


91.1% 


Some high school 


56.9% 


20.0% 


4;6% 


82.1% 


Grade school only 


43.1% 


14,4% 


2.6% 


71.5% 








Proportion' of Adults 








with Parents at Each 




1985 Data 




Fducation Level 


AIL ADULTS 


56.0% 














1985 


1982 


PARENT'S EDUCATION 










College grad plus 


78.3% 




15.4% 


15.0% 


Some college 


78.3% 




12.2% 


9.4% 


High school grad. 


61.7% 




35.2% 


34.2% 


Some high school 


50.8% 




iO.4% 


11.7% 


Grade school only 


42:9% 




26.7% 


29.7% 








r6o.o% 


100.0% 



SOURCE. National Endowment for the Arts and US. Bureau of the Census, 
1982 and 1985 Surveys of Public Pcirticipation in the Arts, tabula- 
tions by N. Zill and M. Winglee fnDm public use data files. 
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sionally; aad 34 percent, never. 

The relationship between parental encouragement to read and 
adult literature readirig was quits strong, stronger even than the 
relationship between the respondent's education level and liteia- 

[ tore reading. For persons who were frequently encouraged to read 

as children, the odds were nearly four-to-one that they had read 
a novel, short story, poem, or i.^ay in the last 12 months. Ftor those 
who were never encouraged to read, on the other hand, the odds 
were more than two-to-one agamst them having read literature in 
the last year. I^ntal encouragement was also related to the chances 
of having done other types of reading or creative writing, though 
not as strongly. (Ihble U.) 

As would be expected, reports that tlie parents encouraged the 
respondent to read were related lo the parents' education level. If 
the parents were college graduates, 61 percent of the resiwndents 
said they were often encouraged to read. On the other hand, if the 
parents had an elementary educatioii, only 25 percent were often 

. encouraged to read, and more than half were never encouraged. 

Parental encouragement also varied acrosj ethnic groups. It was 
less common among Hispanics than among Blacks, whites, or Asi- 
ans. Only 20 percent of Hispanic respondents reported that they 
were often encouraged to read, and 54 percent said they were never 
encouraged. (Thble 12.) 

Women were more likely than men to report that th^ had been 
encouraged to read as children (42 percent of the women, as op- 
posed to 32 percent of the men), ^rental encour^ment also varied 
by year of birth, with those bom more recently bemg considera- 
bly more ^t to have been encouraged as children. Only 26 per- 
cent of those bom in 1910 or earlier reported that they had often 
been encouraged to read, and less than half had been encouraged 
even occasionally. By contrast, 40 percent or more of those bom 
since World War II were given frequent encouragement, and 70 
percent or more received at least occasional encouragement. 

Limitations of the evidence of socialization effects. The data 
just reported seem to provide evidence that the encouragement of 
reading in childhood helps to form an abiding habit of reading for 
y pleasure and enlightenment. The differences across gmps in paren- 
hl^>tal encourageir it arc also generally consistent with the group 
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TABLE II. Relationship Between Socialization factors (Parental Encourage- 
ment of Pjeading, Respondent's Expo^re to Creative Writing Lessotts) and 
Literature Reading, Poetry Reading,^ Creative Writlngt and Book or M^^ne 
Reading in Last 12 Months, US. Adults Aged^lS and Over, 1982 and 1985. 

Proportion of Population Group Who. . - 

bid Read 
Read Read Creative Books. 
Literature Poetry Writing Magazines 

— 1 985 ^ 1 982 

ALL ADULTS 56.0% 19.8% 6.5% 84.1% 

PARENTS ENCOURAGED READING 

Often 79.0% 32.8% 10.4% 94.6% 

Occasionally 57.0% 17.1% 6.0% 87.6% 

Never 32.0% 9.1% 2.8% 64.8% 

R HAD CREATIVE WRITING LESSONS* 
Yes 88.2% 46.8% 25.2% 98.5% 

No 49.6% 15.2% 2.7% 79.9% 

*R denotes respondent. 

SOURCE. National Endowment for the Art5» and US. Bureau of the Census. 

1982 and 1985 Surveys of Public Particpation in the Arts, tabula- 
tions by N. Zill and M. Win^ee from public use data fiies. 
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TABLE 12. Fpequen<y¥.ithVVhfch Parents Encoi«^ 

cation Unti. Ifearof Re^jondent's Bbth,.Et}«*: GroiiR and Gendtt^'US Adults 

Ag<d 18 and Over, 1985, 



ALL ADULTS 

PARENT'S EDUCATION 

College graduate 60.?% 

Some college 52.7% 

Hi^ cchool grad. -50.796 

Some high school 35.4% 

Grade school only 24.9% 

YEAR OF R'S BIRTI }' 

I9S6-I967 40.1% 

•936-1955 38.6% 

1935 or earlier 33.6% 

ETHNIC GROUP 

White 38.8% 

Black 37.9% 

Hispanic 20.2% 

Asian, other 43.6% 

GENDER 

Female 42.3% 

Male 31.7% 



Parents Encouraged Reading 
Often Occasionally Never 
Percent Distributions 
37.3% 29.0% 



Totals 



28.0% 
30.4% 
36.1% 
32.8% 
23.6% 

32.3% 
32.8% 
22.4% 

29.7% 
27.1% 
25.5% 
22.9% 

26.9% 
31.3% 



33.7% !.00.0% 



11.5% 
16.8% 
23.2% 
31.8% 
51.4%. 

27.6% 
28.6% 
44.0% 

31.5% 
34.9% 
54.3% 
33.5% 

30.8% 
37.0% 



100.0% 
99.9% 
100.0% 
100.0% 
99.9% 

100.0% 
100.0% 
100.0% 

100.0% 
99.9% 
100.0% 
100.0% 

100.0% 
100.0% 



•R denotes respondent. 

SOURCE: Nafonal Endowment for the Arts and US. Bureau of the Census, 
1985 SuA^^ of Public Partidpafon in the Arts, tabulations by n! 
Zill and M. Winglee from public use data files. 
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differences in literary participation that were reported earlier* A 
few caveats are in order, however. Tb begm with, the evidence on 
socialization effects is based on retrospective recall of parent! edu- 
cation levels and encouragement, rather than on observations or 
reports made at the time. With such distant recall, there is the pos- 
sibility that memoiy. is distorting the past to make it consistent with 
present behavior, or that reports of literature reading and parental 
encouragement are related because of common response bias. Hius, 
to be properly cautious* the evidence should really be seen as sug- 
gestive rather than definitive. 

Furthermore, even if the relationships between parental charac- 
teristics and adult literary participation prove to be genuine, the 
mechanism involved might be at least partiy genetic, rathehthan 
wholly environmental. The same criticism applies here as has been 
appliai to snidies of femily influences on childrerfs school aclueve- 
ment.*^^ High parental ^ucation levels and encouragement of 
reading could be seec as markers of high IQ or of literary talent 
and interest, which may be passed on to the child as much or more 
throu^ shared genes as through a nurturing home environment. 

It should abo be noted that while growing up in a home where 
parents read a lot and reading materials arc readily available is con- 
ducive to later literary participation, it is not essential. In the past, 
when educational opportunities were more limited, many individu- 
als who became well-read adults were reused by parents who could 
not or did not read themselves. It does seem possible for schools 
and libraries to make up for what the home does not provide. On 
the other hand, the findings on parental encouragement of reading 
suggest that, in trying to teach young people to develop a lifelong 
appreciation for literature, the emotional context in which the learn- 
ing occurs is important. 



Creative Writing Classes 

In addition to &mily influences, adult reading habits are shaped 
by the formal training a person has received. The SPPA found that 
adult<: who had taken lessons in music, art, acting, ballet, or classes 
in music or art appreciation, were more likely to attend or take 
art in related artistic activities than people ^^o had not taken les- 
g)ns or classes.^ As described below, a similar relationship was 
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obtained between creative writing classes and literary participa- 
tion. Here again, the issue arises of whether having taken a class 
is a cause of later participation or merely an indicator that the person 
has a predilection for the subject. Probably both mechanisms con- 
tribute to the observed relationships. 

Respondents in the arts surveys were asked whether they had 
ever taken lessons or a class in creative writing. Those who said 
th^ had were asked to specify in which ffour age ranges (elemen- 
tary school, secondary school, college, later adulthood) the class- 
es were taken. In the 1985 SPPA, 18 percent of all adults said they 
had taken creative writing lessons or classes at some point. Most 
had received such instruction when they were of high school or 
college age. (Thble 13.) Only 3 percent had taken writing classes 
when thq^ were 25 or older. Practically identical proportions were 
obtained in the 1982 SPPA. 

Creative writing lessons were less common than music les- 
sons (which had been taken by nearly half of all adults), crafts les- 
sons (about a third had received these at some point), or visual 
arts lessons (one quarter nad taken tliese). They about as fre- 
quent as music appreciation or art appreciation dMsts, and more 
common than acting or ballet lessons (each of which had been taken 
by about one tenth of all respondents). 

If the person hau taken a lesson or class in creative wriUng, 
the odds were nearly nine-tOH)ne that he or she had read a novel, 
short stoiy, poem, or pl^ in the last 12 months. 1 or those who 
had not taken such a class, the odds were about 50-50. Adults who 
had taken writing classes were also more likely to have read po- 
etry and books and magazines in general- (Ikble 11.) As might be 
expected, there was a moderately strong relationship between tak- 
ing writing classes and doing creative writing. Although only a 
quarter of those who had ever taken a class in cr^tive writing had 
done such writing within the last year, this rate was eight times 
higher than that for adults who had not taken such cources. 

Significant correlations between writing instruction and liter- 
ary participation were found no matter at what ages the writing 
classes had been taken. However, courses taken m the college years 
O (18-24) seemed to make slighUy more of a difference than those 
ERJCat other ages. 



TABLE 13. Number and ProportioR of Adu!o;Who Had Creative Writing 
Lessota at Vui ou s Ages. US. Aau«a A|ed 18 and Over. 1982 and . 1985. 



Number 



Proporfa'on 



1985 



1982 



1985 



1982 



Age at Which. 










Lessons Were taken 










ALL AGES 


30.6 miL 


29.7 miL 


18% 


18% 


Less thian !2 yrs. 


1.6 


\3 


1% 


1% 


12-17 years 


14.6 


12.7 


9% 


8% 


18-24 years 


16.5 


16.6 


10% 


10% 


25 yrs. or nrore 


5.0 


5.0 


3% 


3% 



SOURCE. National Endowment for the .Vts and US. Bureau of th^ Census, 
1982 andJ985 Surveys of Public ftrtidpation in tht; Arts, tabula- 
tions fr n public use data lies. 
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The more education a person had, the more likely he or she 
was to have taken a course in creative writing. Nearly 40 percent 
of those with some college education haa done so,, as contrasted 
to about 10 percent of those ^yho stopped at high school, and only 
3 percent of those who did not conq)lete high school. WKting tram- 
ing was also more common among those with more educated par- 
ents aitd parents who had encouraged reading. (Tkble 14.) The 
chances of having had formal training in c^srlive writing as part 
of one*s education have increased marke<Ly in this century. Only 
3 percent of those bom in 1910 or earlier received such instruc- 
tion, as opposed to about 15 percent of those bom in the late 1930s 
or early 1940s, and nearly 30 percent of those bom since the 
mid-1950s. Non-Hispanic white respondents were twice as likely 
to have received some creative writing training as Black or Asian 
respondents, and five tunes more likely than Hispanic respondents. 
Women v/ere slightly more likely than men to have taken such a 
course. 



Current Life Style 

It seems plausible that peopIe*s literature reading habits are in- 
fluenced by major aspects of their daily lives, such as their jobs, 
marital situations, and fionily responsibilities. What people do for 
a living shapes their interest, affects tJie amount of time and mon- 
ey they have ibr reading and book purchasing, and exposes them 
to other people who may encourage or discourage certain types 
of reading. Sinularly, a persons marital status and femily situa- 
tion have effects on interests, di icreilonaiy time and money, and 
exposure to different types of people. Job, marital, and femily cir- 
cumstances also have a good deal to do with a persons need for 
stimulation, solace, or escape. 

As shown below, there were indeed associations in the arts 
survey data between literature reading and aspects of daily life. 
The associations proved to be weaker than one might expect, how- 
ever, especially after controlling for related fectors such as educa- 
tion, income, age, and gender. The^ findings sup^est that literature 
reading is a feirly robust habit that can persist in the fece of time 
O ressures and competition from other activities. The other side of 
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TABLE:I4l l^3ortion of AcWtt Wte Ewiaiiri Crttl^^ 
sprts by Respondent's Education Level, Year of ttrtlvEtfinic Groi^ GefKter,. 
Parent's Eckidtion Level, mi Parental &Kpuragemenc of ReaK&ig/jUlS. Adults 
Aged 18 and Over. 1985. - ^ 

Have Had Lemons Jn Crbative y/riting: 
Yes Ji2l Total ' 

Percent DistributionSy 



Al 1 Ant 11 TC 
ALL nUULIo 


1 O.U70 




inn n<VL 


EDUCATION LEVEL 








Some college 


38.7% 


61.3% 


ioo.c% 


riign scnooi grauuaxe 


in AcuL 

IU.O70 




inn noA 


Less than high school 


2.6% 


97.4% 


100.0% 


YEAR OF KS BIRTH 








I956-I%7 


28.4% 


71.6% 


100.0% 


1936-1955 


20.1% 


79.9% 


iog;o% 


1935 or earlier 


7.5% 


92.5% 


100.0% 


ETHNIC GROUP 








White 


20.4% 


79.6% 


ICO.0% 


Black 


12.1% 


87.9% 


100.0% 


Hispanic 


4.1% 


95.9% 


100.0% 


Asian, other 


9.0% 


91.0% 


100.0% 


GENDER 








Female 


19.0% 


81.0% 


100.0% 


Male 


16.9% 


83.1% 


100.0% 


PARENT'S EDUCATION 








College graduate 


40.9% 


59.1% 


100.0% 


Some college 


36.2% 


63.8% 


100.0% 


High school graduate 


19.7% 


80.3% 


100.0% 


Some high school 


11.3% 


88.7% 


100.0% 


Grade school only 


5.1% 


94.9% 


100.0% ■ 


PARENTS ENCOURAGED READING 






Often 


32.7% 


67.3% 


100.0% 


Occasionally 


14.4% 


85.6% 


100.0% 


Never 


5.7% 


94.3% 


100.0% 




SOURCE. National Endowment for the Art: and US Bureau of the Census, 
1985 Survey of Public Participation in the Arts, tabulations by 
N. Zill and M. Wfnglee from public use data files. 
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this coin is that those who are non-readers of literature do not sud- 
denly take it up when placed m circumstances that vrould seem 
to give them the opportunity to do so. 

Employment and Student Status 

The Survey of Public Participation m thw Arts collected m- 
ibrmation about whether the respondent was currenfly employed, 
and, if so, at what job and for how many hours per week, the 
respondent's current employment status was significantly related 
to aU types of reading surveyed, as weU as to cieative writing. (Ihble 
L.) 

hi general, those m the labor force (i.e. , those \TOrkihg or look- 
ing for paid work) were more hkely than those not m the labor 
force to have read literature. Students were a notable exception to 
this rule. They showed the highest rates of literary participation 
of all the employment groups. For students in the 1985 .SPPA, for 
example, the odds were about three-to-one that they had read fic- 
tion, poetry, or drama m the last 12 months. More than a third 
had read poems and nearly a fifth had done some creative writmg 
in that period. 

Of course, the high participation rates of students are partly 
due to their bemg requued to read works of literature for courses 
they are takuig. In addition, students tend to be immersed m the 
world of books and to associate with others who read, recommend, 
and talk about books. What maiiy will find remarkable about the 
SPPA findings, however, is not that students' readmg rates are so 
high, but that they are not higher. 

Of men and women m the labor force, those who worked part- 
time had somewhat higher rates of literary participation than those 
who worked fiiU-tune. Those who had a job but were not at work 
(because of Ulness, maternity leave, a labor dispute, etc.) also had 
above-average rates of literature reading, but not of poetry readmg 
or writing. These differences support the notion that having more 
nnn-work time available results in more leadmg of literature. How- 
ever, people who work part-tune are more likely to be female and 
younger than those who work M-time. Thus, the factors of gen- 
der and age contribute to the observed differences as well. 
^ In contrast, those who were unemployed (i.e., without jobs 
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TABLE \5. Relationship Between Curient.EmpIoyment Status and Uteratune 
Reading. Poetry R^adlngi Creative Writing, and Book or Magazine Reading 
in Last 12 Months. US. Adults Ased. lS and Over 





Proportion of Population Group Who. . . 








Did 


Read 




Read 


Read 


Creative 


- Books, 




Literature 


Poetry 


Writing 


Magazines 


ALL ADULTS 


56.0% 


18.6% 


6.2% 


85.6% 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS 








In Labor Force 










Working full time 


56.0% 


17.8% 


7.0% 


88.5% 


Working part time 


61.0% 


29.2% 


10.1% 


90.0% 


With job, not at work 


64.5% 


19.2% 


4.8% 


88.2% 


Unemployed 


50.5% 


13.3% 


3.9% 


76.7% 


Not In Labor Force 










Student 


74.5% 


35.3% 


19.2% 


53.6% 


Keeping house 


55.4% 


16.4% 


3.2% 


83.5% 


Retired, other 


49.1% 


17.5% 


2.5% 


76.5% 


Disabled 


33.7% 


14.4% 


0.0% 


67.2% 



SOURCE. National Endowment for the Arts and US. Bureau of the Census, 
1985 Survey of Public Rartiapation in the Arts, tabulations by N. 
Zill and M. \Mnglee from public use data files. 
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and/or looking for work) showed below-avorage levels of literary 
participation and reading in gecersl. In this case, the fector of time 
available to read app^atly negated by the generally lower 
education and income levels, and liigher concentrations of ethnic 
minorities among the mien^lcyed. Lower education levels were 
also the dominant fector in the below-average reading and writing 
rates shown by those who had retired from the labor foiw. 

Those who were full-time homemakers had average rates of 
literature readmg, about the same as those who worked full-time 
at paid jobs. Given that most of the homemakers were women, 
however, the literary participation rates were lower than would be 
expected. The demands of homemaking and childrearing may have 
played a role here. 

The small group that was not in the labor force because they 
were disabled showed the lowest rates of literary participation. This 
group had high proportions of older members with little educa- 
tion and members of minority ethnic groups. In addition, some 
of the people in this group had disabilities that made it difficult 
or impossible for them to read. 

Occupational Group 

The type of occupation at which a person worked showed a 
moderately strong relationship with literature reading. White col- 
lar workers were generally above average in their reading habits, 
whereas blue collar workers were below average. Fbr those in 
professional occupations, such as medicine, law, and college teach- 
ing, for example, the odds were about three-to-one that th^ had 
read a work of literature in the past 12 months. Fbr sales and cler- 
ical workers, the odds were about two-to-one. On the other hand, 
for those in the skilled crafts, such as electricians, machinists, 
mechanics, and tool and die makers, the odds were about six-to- 
four against their having read literature. And for laborers, the odds 
were tw>tOK)ne against. Service workers, such as waiters, bait>ers, 
dental assistants, and flight attendants, were intermediate. The odd' 
that they had read some literature wex slightly better than 
about the same as the national average. Similar relationships were 
found with pocJry reading and creative writing. (Thble 16.) 

Of course, a person's occupation is closely related to his or 



TABLE 16: Rebtionsh^ BetNwieh pccup«tto|)iaj Ouss^ 

Poetry |Uadng..Creative yyriting,-and B^k br l^fegjoitift Reading in taj^ii 

Months. US. /^dutts Aged 18 ana Over. 1985:, . . . . 

Proportion orPopulationTGrpup Who. . . ' 

Djd ' . -|iead' , 
Re;d Read Cfea]^is '.Boots, ' 
Uterature Poetry Writing 'Magazines- 



ALL ADULTS 



OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 



56% 



19% 



6% 



86%-. 



Observed Proportions 



Professional 


76% 


34% 


•19% 


98% 


Managerial 


71% 


22% 


11% 


93% 


Sates, Clerical 


67% 


22% 


5% 


94% 


Service Workers 


54% 


21% 


11% 


86% 


Craftscrien 


42% 


13% 


3% 


86% 


Operatives 


37% 


9% 


2% 


68% 


Laborers 


36% 


7% 


0% 


81% 



Adjusted Proportions 



OCCUPATIOh!AL CLASS 



Professional 


60% 


26% 


14% 


90% 


Managerial 


62% 


16% 


8% 


87% 


Sales, Qericat 


^0% 


18% 


3% 


90% 


Service Workers 


•% 


20% 


10% 


90% 


Craftsnien 


53% 


18% 


5% 


90% 


Operatives 


48% 


13% 


4% 


76% 


Laborers 


48% 


11% 


2% 


;88% 



Note: Adjusted proportions derived through nriultiple classification analysis. 
Proportions adjusted to cpnripensate for variations across groups In.age, sex, 
education, income, ethf.*c composition, and other background characteristics. 

SOURCE National endowment for the Arts and US. Bureau of the Census, 
y85 Survey of Public Participation in the Arts. MCA analyse results 
derived f'^m: Robinsor,, John R et al.. Public P^rtldpation in the 
Arts: Final Report on the 1985 Survey. College Park, MD: Universi- 
ty of Maryland Survey Research Center, December 1986, Tables 3.3. 
3.4, S.3a & U and S.4a & bt 
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her educational attainment and income level. Thus, much of the 
variation in readmg. habits across occupational classes could be 
attributed to these fectprs, rather than to ck:cupatioa per se. When 
education, income, and other background fectprs were taken into 
account,^the differences anwng occupational classes were consider- 
ably reduced. Some significant variation remained, though. The 
adjusted odds were about six-to-four in fevor of a person having 
read literature if he or she were a professional, manager, pr^cleri- 
cal employee, whereas they were slightly less than 50-50 if the 
person were an operative (such as a truck driver) or a laborer. 

Marital Status 

At first glance, there seemed to be only a weak and some- 
what mconsistent rela^" unship between a person's marital situation 
and his or her literature reading habits. Marital categories that con- 
tained a predommance of younger persons, namely the never mar- 
ried and separated, were slightly higher in literary participation, 
whereas the widowed, a group comprising mostly older persons, 
showed relatively lew rates cf readmg and writing. The observed 
differences, however, appeared to be more a matter of age and edu- 
cation than of nuptial status. (Ihble 17.) After controllmg for age, 
education, and race, a small but interesting difference emerged: 
people who were separated (but not those who were divorced) had 
slightly higher rates of literature readiiie, poetiy reading, and crea- 
tive writing, than people in the other marital categories. These find- 
ings suggest that people tend to turn to literature to help deal with 
the personal crisis of marital separation. 

Presence of Children 

Tkking care of children can be time consuming. Time use sur- 
veys have shown that parem ofyo^ing children, especially mothere, 
spend less time in eating, sleepmg, and non-child-related recrea- 
tional activities than adults without children.^^ In the 1985 SPPA 
data, however, tiiere seemed to be little difference between the liter- 
^ reading habits of adults with children and those of adults vwth- 
0 children. After controlling for education, age, and other 
demograpmc fectors, a small but significant difference did emerge, 
with parents of children under 6 years of agf. showing sU^tly lower 
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TABLE 17. Relationship Between Marita]:Stauis and Uterature Readingi'Po- 
etry Reading, Creative Writing, and 6opk . or Magazine- Rieadihg i^ 
Months,' U.S. Adults ; Aged 18. ahd.Ovwr, 1985. . ", '. , , , " 



■Propbrtioh of.Populatich'Grrup Who. 



ALL ADULTS 



MARITAL STATUS 
Never Married 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced' 
Widowed 



MARITAL STATUS 



Read 
Literature 

56% 



57% 
56% 
55% 
57% 
49% 



Read 
Poetry 

19% 



Dio- 
Creative 
Writing 

6% 



Observed Proportions 



22% 
18% 
27% 
13% 
15% 



.1% 
5% 
rO% 
(,% 
0% 



Read 
$ooIy. 
Magazines . 

86% 



86% 
87% 
845., 
■87% 
80% 



Adjusted Proport ions 



Never Married 


55% 


19% 


9% 


83% 


Married 


56% 


19% 


6% 


86% 


Separated 


60% 


25% 


10% 


89% 


Divorced 


56% 


14% 


6% 


n% 


Widoweo 


57% 


19% 


4% 


87% 



Note, .Adjusted. proportjons denved through multple classification analysis. 
Proportions adjusted to compensate for variations across groups in age, sex, 
education, income, ethnic composition, and other background diaracteristics. 

SOURCE. National Endowment for the Arts, <niu.US. Bureau of the Census, 
1985 Survey of Public Participation in the Arts. MCA analysis results 
derived from: Robinson, John R. et al.. Public Partidpathn in the 
Arts: Final Report on the 1985 Survey, College RarkrMD: JJniversi- 
t/6f Maryland Survey Research Center, December 1986. "ablesS.S, 
3.4, 53a & U and 5.4a & b 
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TABLE Relationship Betvyeen Pamrcal Status and Utm^^ Readlnf r J^ 
etry Reading, Creative VVHting,;and B^ Ma^nc Reidihtf Inlist Ti 
Honths^ US, Adults Aged 18 and.Own^^^l^^^^^ 



Proportion; of population GrDup:\/Vhb. 1 

Did"' R^df' 
Re^d .Read Creative Books, 
Literature Poetry Writing ! Magazines !^ 



56« 



19% 6% 
Observed Proportions 



86% 



ALL ADULTS 

Pf€SENCE AND 

AGE OF CHILDREN 
No childrer at hon^e 
One child under 6 
Tv'o children under 6 
One child 6-11 
Tv/o children 6-11 

PRESENCE AND 

AGE OF CHILDREN 
No children at home 
One child under 6 
Tv/o children under 6 
One cfiild 6-11 
Tv/o children 6-1 1 

Note: Adjusted proportions derived through multiple classification analysis. 
Proportions adjusted to compensate for variations across groups in age, sex, 
education, income, etinnic composition, and otiier backgtourio characteristics' 
For simplicity, groups with older children have been omitted. ^ 

SOURCE: National Endowment for tlie Arts and US, Bureau of tiie Census, 
1985 Survey of Public Rartidpation in tiie Arts. MCA analysis results 
derived from: Pobinson, john R, et al.. PuoUc Partidpation in the 
Arts: Final Report cn the ms Survey; CoH'uge Park, MD: Univers. 
ty of Maryland Survey Research Center, December 1986, Tables 3 3, 
3.4, 53a & b, and 5.4a & b 



56% 


19% 


6% 


85% 


o3% 


15% 


:7% 


90% 


54% 


18% 


5% 


87% 


57% 


17% 


8% 


84% 


61% 


20% 


9% 


92% 




Adjusted Proportions 




57% 


20% 


6% 


85% 


50% 


13% 


5% 


88% 


5!% 


18% 


5% , 


83% 


55% 


17% 


8% 


84% 


57"' 


19% 


10% 


89% 
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rates of literature and poetry reading than parents of chUdren 6 
and older, or non-parents. (Tkble 18.) The differences might have 
been greater if the survey had measured the number of books read, 
ratlier than just the &ct of having read literature or not. 

Of course, for some adults, having children serves to bring 
them back into contact with literature or to iiicrease their reading, 
at least of children's and >x)uth-oriented books. In the BISG sur- 
vey of book reading, more than a quarter of all adult fiction 
readers— or 10 percent of all adults— had read a juvenile or chil- 
dren's book in the last six months. Presumably huch of this was 
parentr reading to young children or reading aloud with older chil- 
dren. Readily to a child was also the third leading reason (after 
reading for pleasure and general knowledje) that fiction, readers 
gave for readmg. This reason was cited by 29 percent of the fic- 
tion readers.^ 



The Role of Television 

Television watehing is often cited as an activity that competes 
with readii}^ and as a Liajor reason why peopb do not read more 
literature. Yet television can be a spur to purchasing books and 
reading, as when an author appears on a talk show, a book is made 
into a television program or movie, or is advertised on television 
or mentioned or reviewed on a cultural program. In the BISG sur- 
vey on bock reading, respondents were asked to rate the impor- 
tance of vaiious f?"tors in selecting books to read and purchase. 
"Seeing z movie o. show based on the book" was among the 
top eight reasons for selecting a book, rated as **very important" 
by more than a quarter of t^t readers, and at least **somewhat im- 
portant" by 60 percent of tJiem.^* 

Adults interviewed in the SPPA were asked to report ±e number 
of hours the> watched television on an average day. In the 1985 
surv^, ciose to 30 percent of all respondents reported that they 
^\atched 4 or more hours per day, which is here categorized as a 
"heavy" viewmg pattern. About a quarter said they watehed less 
than 2 hours per day ("light" viewing). The remainder, about 45 
percent, watched between 2 and 4 hours ("moderate" viewing). 
A similar viewing breakdown was obtained in the 1982 SPPA. (Ihble 
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TABLE 19; AiTKHiits of i^yTckvfcrfcn Viewing Reported by US. ASHtt Aged 
13 Over. 1982 and 1985. 

Estinriated Number'of 
Percent Distributio n Viewers im'Populatiofi 
1985 . 198 1985 ^ 1982 

TELEVISION VIEWING 

Light (<2 Hrs/Day) 25.6% 24.0% 43.5 mil. 39.3 mil. 
Moderate (2^3 Hrs) 45.9% 44.8% 78.1 73.3 

Heavy (4 Hrs plus) 28.5% 31.2% 48.5 51.1 



Total 100.0% ipo.0% 170.1 mil. 163.7 mil. 

SOURCE; National Endowment for the Arts and .US -Bureau of the Geosus, 
1982 and 1985 Surveys of Public Participation in the Arts, tabula- 
tions by N. Zill and M. Winglee from public use data files. 



TABLE 20. Relationship Between Television Viewing and Literature Reading, 
Poetry Reading, Creative Writing, and Book or Magazine Reading in Last 12 
Months, U.S, Adults Aged 18 and Over, 1982 and 1985. 

Proportion of Population Group Who. . . 

Did Read 
Read Read Creative Books, 
Literature Poetry Writing Magazines 
1982 Data 

ALL ADULTS 



TELEVISION VIEWING 
Light (<2 Hrs/Day) 
Moderate (2-3 Hrs) 
Heavy (4 Hrs plus) 

ALL ADULTS 

TELEVISION VIEWING 
Light (<2 Hrs/Day) 
Moderate (2-3 Hrs) 
Heavy (4 Hrs plus) 



56.4% 


19.8% 


6.5% 


84.1% 


61.9% 


28.8% 


9.5% 


81.2% 


58.8% 


21.1% 


6.7% 


86.5% 


49.9% 


14.6% 


4.8% 


79.3% 




1985 Data 




56.0% 








59.6% 








56.4% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 



52.9% 



ERIC 



' SOURCE: National Endowment for the Arts and U£. Bureau of the.Cenaus, 
1982 and 1985 Surveys of Public Participation In the >\rts, tabula- 
tions by N. Zill and M. Winglee from public use data files, 
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When the reports of TV watching were cross-tabulated with 
reports of literature reading, a negative but iclatively weak rela- 
tionship between reading and viewing emerged. In the 1985 data, 
the odds that "light" TV viewers had read a work of literature in 
the last 12 months were slightly better than average, about six-to- 
fbur. For "heavy" viewers, on the other hand, the odds were slightly 
below averc^ge, about 50-50. "Moderate" television viewers were 
about avei'Bge in their literature reading propensity. 

A similar but slightly stronger relationship was obtained with 
the 1982 survey data. (Ihble 20.) These data also permitted an anal- 
ysis of the association between TV viewing and the oflier literary 
participation measures, which was not possible with tlie 1985 sur- 
vey. Both poetry reading and creative writing showed negative rela- 
tionship*^ with time watching television, with the relationship for 
poetry being slighfly stronger. Light TV viewers were twice as likely 
to have read poetry or done some creative writing as heavy view- 
ers. Interestir^y, the relationship between TV viewing and the read- 
ing of books and magazines was curvilinear, with the moderate 
Wewing group showing a slightly higher proportion of readers tl\an 
either the li^t or heavy viewing groups. Tins could be because 
poorly educated non-readers are apt to be either heavy viewers of 
television or on-view^rs. 

Countervailing tendencies. It may be that the overall associa- 
tion between TV viewing and literature reading is not stronger be- 
cause there are opposing tendencies at work. As noted earlier, those 
who are active in one type of leisure actwity tend to be active m 
other types as well. Some people simply do more than others, even 
though everyone is constrained by the nuinber of hours in the day. 
This phenomenon is recognized in the saying, "If you want some- 
thing done, ask the busy person to do it." We also know that thei^ 
are large individual differences in reading speed. Moreover, time- 
use studies tell us that television watching is often done as a secon- 
dary activity; i.e., something that goes on while other activities 
are occurring." 

At some level, however, there must be i\ trade-off between one 
form of media participation and other forn;s. it seems likely that 
the trade-off between television and literatUire reading would be 

)re visible if additional infot * ♦ion about die types and quanti- 
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ty of reading done available in the survey, or if the television 
vjwers were fartfier subdivided, into selective and ribn-scle^ve 
viewers, for example. 




Chapter 4 

ExyaiiiBS tte Audience: 
fiftat Can Be DOfle? 



The State of Literature Reading 

Hie survey results rep i here contam botii good and bad news 
for tliose who would liki^ ^ see literature in Aroerlc.* not only sur- 
vive but flou/jsh. The;niajor piece of good nevw is that despite 
concerns about Uliteracy and literacy in the United States, more 
than half of all Amerian adults report that^thQr har^ read some 
fiction, poetry, or drama within the last yasn. Levels of leading 
in the U.S. seem to be jconq)arable to those ;q Great Britain an^, 
as &r as can be determined, other inddstrialized countries. In ad- 
dition, general education levels have risen, recent generations of 
adults are.more likely than older generations to have been en- 
couraged to read as children, and growmg numbers of people have 
been exposed to creative writing classes. 

The surveys indicate that older adults axe less hkely to be lead- 
O -s of literature than middle-aged or youiig adults. However, the 
ERJC ifferenccs in readmg propensities app^j to be more a function 
1/ older, citizens* lower education I gvels th an of age g jer se, imply- 
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ing that literature reading levels among the elderly should go up 
in the future as the current cohorts of elders are replaced by the 
more educated senior citizens of tomorrow. 

Other aspects of the survey results are less heartening. Follow^ 
up questions asking what people meant when they said they had 
read novels or short stories revealed that some of the reports were 
eiToneous and most involved the reading of lightweight, g'ihre fic- 
tion (thrillers, romances, science fiction, horror stories, etc.) as 
opposed to more significant and enduring works. Of the 56 per- 
cent of adults who reported reading fiction, poetrj', or drarna within 
a 12-month period, Jess than half had read works of literary ^lerit, 
comprising between a tenth and a quarter of the adult population. 
Moreover, the audience for meritorious contemporary works ap- 
peared to be smeller still, constituting somethmg like 7 to 12 per- 
cent of all adults. Thus, although most Americans can and do read, 
followers of s^»n6us literature are distinctly in the minority. 

Anothei discouraging finding is that while literature reading 
is likely to increase among older Americans, it seems to be decreas- 
ing among young adults. Data ftom several surveys point to a de- 
cline during the 1970s and 1980s in the ftequency of reading among 
those under the age of 30. Literature has also become an art that 
is neglected by men and ^tominated by vramen. As of the mid-1980s, 
women made up nearly 6C percent of the readers, and almost two- 
thirds of the would-be writers of literature. 

Whereas women are overrepresented, ethnic minorities con- 
tinue to be underrepresented in the audience for literature. Despite 
the growing visibility and influence of Black and Hispam'c writers, 
less than 45 percent of Black or Hispanic adults reported reading 
fiction, poetry, or drama. Their lower reading rates arc largely at- 
tributable ) their lower average education levels. But even when 
they have equivalent years of schooling, national testing programs 
have found that Black and Hispanic youths are less adept readers 
than non-minority young people. Blacks and Hispanic adults have 
had less exposure to creative writing classes than white adults, and, 
as children, Hispanics were less apt to have been encouraged to 
vth'i by their parents. 

The survey finding that may be most disappointing, however, 
O 5 ' e simple feet that large numbers of American adulis— 44 
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percent-^0 not read Uteratuie at all. Most of the noorreaders of 
liter?i>ire !jiowipw to^read. Th^ have coiiq>leted.high school/and 
been exposed to at least some mstruction in Uteratuxe a^iprecia- 
tion. Yet they read hotiiing in the way of fiction, poetry, or drams' 
Why is it that literataie in general and quality, literature in particu- 
lar are not read more widely? What can be done to encpur^e such 
reading? 

Why Quality Literature Is Not Read More <Wiely 

Three broad explanations can be suggested for why literature of 
merit is not read more widely: a shortage of readers v/ho appreci- 
ate good literature, a dearth of writers wJ^q ^j?o 
amass audience while maintaining hi^ literary standards, and a 
need for more resources and knowledge to be applied to the pm- 
motion of literary works. Much attention has been paid of laU: to 
develqpments relevant to the first category; i.e., to changes in our 
educational system and broader societ;^ that may be producing fewer 
citizens who atpprrciate good literature arid fine art. These develop- 
ments are of legitimate concern to all who value the arts and hu- 
manities. When it comes to recommending steps to increase the 
audience for literature, however, the suggesdons that seem most 
feasible to carry out fall mainly in the third category. 

Readers Who Don*t Appreciate 

a ^ American society turning out fewer adults nowad^s who 
have the skills and inclination to q)preciate serious literature? Com- 
mentators on llie U.S. cultural scene have poirited to a number of 
social trends that may be having stultifying effects on the enjoy- 
ment of literature, and on the appreciation of other arts and hu- 
manities as well. 

Educational deterioration. Many critics claim that the U.S. 
educational syst:em has deteriorated, ^d that high schools ajod col- 
leges are doing a poor job of transmitting the V/estem cultural her- 
itage to students. The schools have been accused of not teaching 
the skills required to appreciate great literature and art, not giving 
students a solid grounding m the classics, not nurturing a love for 
^ mguage, not requiring memorization of great poetry and; prose, 

EKJC a4 
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allowing students to get away with careless writing, and other feil- 
ih^.*' Research findiiigs lend some support.tp these criticisms, 
but the picture is more complex than usually 'poiii^red. 

As is now well knoivn,^ the College ;EntraSce Examination 
Boaid's Scholastic Aptini& tests and c«her natibmvidb testing pro- 
grams gsve evideir« of significant deterioration in student knowl- 
edge and proficieuicy diiring the late 1960s and WOs. Not only- 
did average test scores go down but also fewer stud^iats displayed 
high levels of achievement in either verbal or quantitadv^ sKlls.. 
Test scores have recovered somewhat during the 1980s, but tiie 
achevement levels of today's,college-bound students are still sig- 
nificaiitlylower than those of comparable students in the earlv 
1960s." - ■ y 

The National Assessnent of Educational Progress (NAEP) has 
found that tody's high school students know relatively little about 
modem American literature, even though most have received in- 
struction iu literature appreciation." Earlier assessments showed 
&at student attitudes about readiiig literature become progressively 
more negative as one goes from dementary school to junior high 
to high school students.^ In 1985, NAEP assessed the litetscy 
sWUs of young adults (ages 21-25) and found that 95 percent could 
rrad and understand the prmted word, but only a small percentage 
could understand conq)Iex material. Fbr example, only 9 percent 
of the young adults could understand an unfemiljgr and rather subtle 
short poem by Emily Dickmson well enough to explam what the 
poet was trying to express." 

There 's other research evidence, however, that casts I'^era- 
ture instruction m U.S. schools in a mor; fevorable light. Fbr one 
thing, U.S. schools arc noiw ct least trying to educate minority stu- 
dents who were written off in the past and are still relatively need- 
ed by educational systems in otiier nations. NAEP and other testing 
programs have shown tii?t s^nificant progress has been made during 
the last two decades in raising die basic reading and writmg skills 
of Black and Hispanic students.** In an international cc'Tparison 
of literature education in ten countiies, Aian Purves and his col- 
leagues found that 'TTie United Stages brings a higher proportion 
of its ags cohort fartiier along in readin;^ tiian any otiier country 
in the sample witiiout die best students suffering."® Overall, US. 
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jtudents did not fere badly in intema'ional tests of literature achiever 
ment, although their achievement^ was not quite:as good as that 
of British students in some are^ and the U.S. students displayed 
nK)ie negative attitudes toyyaid Uteiature dm stude^ 
tries. Analyses of the international test results diowed that home 
background was at least as importaixt as school Actors in account- 
ing for individual differences in literature^hievement. The ana- 
lyses also called into question some of the preiicriptions that have 
b€«n.made,forin^roving Uterature instructiori. It found, ifor 
example, that students who did not frequently have to recite liteia- 
turc from memory performed better than those who did.^ 

Evidence from the College Board Achievement Testing Pro- 
gram indicates* *hat the study ofliteratorc ia^ be growiiig more 
popular, and^ S. high schoo*" seem to be holding then: own in 
teaching literature appreciarioh to the best students. The number 
of students who took the Literature Achievement Test increased, 
by nearly 50 percent between 1980-1981 and i985-1986 (gomg from 
15,556 to 22,955 students), aiKi the inearii score on the 'jest increased 
slightly (from 516 to 524) over the same interval * However, only 
a small and rather select fraction of college bound students tate 
the Literature Test. (!n 1985-1986 there were more than 1.6 mil- 
lion who took the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 191 thousand, the Eng- 
lisl Composition Test, and more than 40 thousand, the American 
History Tfest.)^* 

Technological change and cultural decay. In contrast to those 
who blame ouv educational system for felling to maintain interest 
in literature, ,c her observers point to profound cultural and tech- 
nological changes that have occurred in our society and say it is 
"nfe.r to CTpect the schools to overcome the n^dve effects of these 
developments.^^ Among the trends that may t>e working to the 
detriment of literature appreciation are: 

the increased availability of alternative forms of entertain- 
ment, not only television and movies, but also newspaper 
with a variety of feature, articles, specialty magazines, elec- 
tronic games and personal computers, music videos, etc.; 



♦Changes in test composition make i; inadvisable to compare mean scores from 
^ 'he 1980s with those from Literature Achievement Tests given in earlier years. 
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• the explosion of scientific and teclinical knowledge, which 
has caused jargon to^proliferate and compels the citizen 
who wante .tp be reasonably wellrinformed to ^nd more 
time reading; fectual material rather than Uteraturc;. 

• the breakdown of generBUy-acceptedstsuidahls of artisti 
quality and taste: the fees of ch^eag^ by„.ayantg^i- 
writers: and^artists; civil Ubertarians/ ethnicViainoritiesi 
femimsts, and others;" ^ 

• the emergence of a youth-oriented entertainment iiidustry 
that is blatantly vulgar and anti-intellectuali aid tiiat 
produces and promotes rock music, ihovies, ^ televrision 
shows aimed explicidy at die teenage and young aiult au- 
dience;" 

• the advent of a s6-caUed "lite era," in which the mass me- 
dia and commercial advertising have trained viewer and 
readers of all ages to be impatient with any work that re- 
quires serious and sustamed attention. 

Althpach.Jt-ccftainly seems plausible that some or all of these 
develdpinents could have an.effect on tlie^-reading and apprecia- 
tion of literature, there has been no systematic research demon- 
strating conne^jcs between these trends and changes in literary 
participation. 

The it^uence oftelevisioh. Aside from the deterioration of die 
educational system, the emergence of television as die dominant 
medium of U.S. mass communication is most often cited as hav- 
ing a degrading influence on American civilization. Televisioii 
progrunming has been described as addictive fere that is designed 
primarily to keep viewers watehing duxMigh the commercials, thus 
takinj up time that might odierwise be spent in reading or odier 
more constmctive pursuits. TelevLion has also been accused of 
satiating-the public appetite for narrative widi "emp.y calories" 
instead of iatellectual substance, of reducing public kste to the 
lowest common denominator, aiKl of Ming to challenge, inspire, 
or enlighten die viewer. It could be argued as well that-television 
has lured writers who might produce works of broad and endurr 
'»i^:appeal away from serious wridng and mto more lucrativg but 
^«nftenerai projects, such as scripts for soap operas, .siniadon come- 
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dies,. and n^e^for-TV movies. 

Only a weak negative association was fcund in the SPPA daia 
between television viewing Md Uteratur^ r^ing, Imt ttierc is lit- 
tle doubt that the advent of television has had profound e^cts on 
our cidtural life.^ A5ainr however, leseaitiK tSat cd^^^ 
demon;*crates linfc5 between t^^^ and tre^rfs in Hteraxy par- 
ticipation remains to be done. 

JWters Who Don't^ Communicate 

Some have aigued that at least part of the blame for the lelar 
lively small audiehces.that contemporajy literature and art com- 
mand must be laid at the feet of the writers and artists themselves. 
The popular appeal of literature and the other arts has certainly 
been afftcted'by the separation of the serious vmter, painter, or 
composer ftbm any soft of integral role in the operation or 
ceremonial life of tiie society. 

Just how for artistic alienation has come is illustraited by a re- 
cent incident in which tiie late Robert P^nn Wtaen; who was then 
serving as poet laureate of the United States, express^! mdigna- 
tion at the suggestion tiiat he might produce a poem or t\ro on na- 
tional or patriotic themes durii^ his tenure as laureate.^ Instead 
of feeling honored that he was beii^ called on to be the jpoetic voice 
of the nation, he apparentiy felt affronted by the notion. Warren, 
is certainly not alone in rejecting^the role of peofWs spokesman. 
Many contemporary writers and artists feel no obligation to deal 
with themes that might be of concern and interest to large num- 
bers of their feJluw citizens, or to make tiieir wrk understanda- 
ble, let alone entertaimng. to any but the cognoscenti. It is scarcely 
surprismg then, that the public chooses to st^ away in droves from 
the work of these writers and artists. 

Hie current situadoL v/as eloquentiy sununarized ty publish- 
er Dan Lacy in a 1980 talk at tiie^Center for tiie Book in the Li- 
brary of Congress. Lacy observed tiiat: 

The achievement of that communion between author and 
reader, artist and viewer, conqwserand audience by which 
creation is consununated depends on th^ possession of 
a common vocabulary of woids mkl forms and structure 
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of^eaning. Over the years this common coin grows worn 
with use so that the fteshness and force of comtnunica- 
tion is blurred and diimned. %UL3 writers mi f^ainters 
and composers yearn to shatter them for nw forms that, 
they feel, will better express their meianing. Better exr 
press indeed, but not b^r convey that meanmg if the 
new-minted forms are not part of the audi«ice*s curren- 
cy. Commuirion foils, M creation is aborted, and the ar- 
tist's wrk in whatever Seld becomes a solipsism, to which 
he riitreats with a greater willingness because his g^ 
ing contempt for and alienation ftom sociefy 

One senses today how few are the artists in ariy fields 
at any adequatejevel of competence, Vfho feel the strong 
central currents of society surge thrcMigh them to shape 
their WDrk— in the sense that Shakespeare and Haydn and 
da Vinci felt at one with their tin^. In anodier day even 
those creators and thinkers who feit most alienated and 
hostile to the dominai^ forces of &eir tin^— such as Kari 
Marx, Zola, or Brecht— yet felt society it^lf important-r- 
quite literally terribly in?>0i1arit— and themselves and their 
work important in challenging it. 74ey were therefore 
called forth to their utnwst not only to express but to con- 
vey their meanings, to reach mirKls, td en^e themselves 
to the fullest with the life of their time— whether as its 
voice or its foe. I do not fijid it so todiy.^^ 

Publishers Who Don't, Promote 

lu additioii to the large-scale social changes described above, 
there are more mundane reasons why contemporary literature is 
net more widely read. These reasons have to with a lack of 
resources devoted ,/o the promotion of literary books and deficien- 
cies in dieir packaghig, advertisii^, arid distribution. In these areas, 
Ihere are:actions available to private firms and publiciorgacdza- 
tions r-if might help to boost the salto and readership of contem- 
porary 7>^'Jric8 of merit. 

As thmgs now stand, relatively little money or= effi)rt is spent 
( n publishing literary books, especially in comparison to the large 
^mounts spent promoting television programs, movies, popular 
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ma^zines, and other mass media products that compete with books 
for the reader's attention. The modest resources that are invested 
in promotion tend to be spent in standard ways: sending the au- 
thor on a book tour, distributing ftee copies to reviewers and promi- 
nent individuals who might provide testimonials, placing 
advertisements in literary magazines or the book review sections 
of nesw^japers, etc. MosS of these methods consist largely of pieachr 
ing to the converted rather than trying to make new disciples from 
among those who read only popular fiction, those who do not read 
litefature at all, or those from ethnic minorities aiid other social 
groups who are underrepresentai in the literary audience. 

There is, to be sure, a good commercial reason wiry morepro- 
moiion is not done: the money to support it is not there; As men- 
tioned earlier, most volumes of serious fiction, ;:oetry, and drama 
do not sell many copies, even if they have receivsd excellent reviews. 
Publishing these works is typically a losing or marj^iially profita- 
ble proposition. More promotion might lead to rnoife sales, but in 
most cases the risks involved seem to be too great or tite projected 
sales too small to warrant the investment of additional resources. 
Efforts to publirize literary works more widely could, of course, be 
subsidi3Kd by the prDfits (if wy) ftat publishers make on their more 
successful books, or tlirough promotional c jnpaigns conducted 
by libraries and booksellers, by cash and in-kind contributions from 
corporations, and by grants from private foundations or public agen- 
cies.* All of these forms * "^y are now customary in the per- 
forming arts, and there seems little reason why they shouljl not 
be applied more widely to the art of literature. In addition to the 
need for more resources devoted to promotion, however, promo- 
tional efforts should be better informed by knowle^e about why 
people read and ^uw they go about selecting the particular books 
they do. 

Applying Research to Eticourage Literature Reading 

A number of steps coul J be taken to apply research findings to 
the process of disseminating information about new and classic 

*The N£A*s Literature Program does provide a small amount of support, on an 
annual basis through matching grants, for "audience dcvelopn^mt projects". These 
O judc literary promotion projects, small press bookfiiirs, radio ptograms, etc. 
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books. niustrative suggestions are offered in the following para- 
graphs. 

Paying Mention to subject nrntter. Que i^earch result tliat has 
received insufficient attention firom those who sell and fend books 
is that.crxe of the main reasons people choose to read the books 
they do is because thej j interested in the subject matter dealt 
with in the books and are seeidiig to expand their geiaeral infor- 
mation about the tune, place.:neq le, or events in question.^ This 
finding applies to the readuig of b^^th fiction and non-fiction. Yet 
most bookstores and libraries are organized as if the reasons for 
readmg fiction were entirely separate an'-', distinct from It-^se for 
reading non-fiction. Fiction and non-ficuou w?rks are kspi in differ- 
ent areas and there is no easy way for somtone who is interested 
in, s^, browsing through novels about the U.S. Civil War to do 
so. A display or shelvmg system that brought.together fiction and 
non-fiction bboks on given topics might well tempt the perwn who 
is intenfsted in a subject, but who does not ordinarily lead fiction, 
to buy or borrow a novel that deals with the subject. Likewise, 
in advertising a new work of fiction that deals with a givr^ sub- 
ject or period, publishers cc J make use of special interest peri- 
odicals and mailing lists that would reach those with a proven 
interest in the subject or period. At present, this is rarely done. 

Guiding readers to books they are likely to enjoy. Book re- 
search has shown that fiction readers could use more information 
to help guide their selection of books to read. Fbr exanq)le, a study 
by Nicholas Spenceley and Peter Mann fo^md that it was not un- 
common for library patrons to borrow a novel just because it looked 
interesting on the shelf, without prior knowledge of the author or 
title. When th^ did this, however, they wound up having a posi- 
tive Inaction to the book only 40 percent of the time.^ This was 
well below the satisfection levels of readers who had more speci- 
fic information about the tide or author prior to borrowing a book. 
This suggests that in order to increase the chances of reader satis- 
fection, which would, in turn, lead to more reading of contem- 
porary literature, librarians, publishers, and literature programs 
should be priding potential readers with more guidance of die 
following sort: you enjoyed (Book A), you're likely to enjoy 
> JOks B, C, and D).'' Moreover, it would be preferable if this gui- 
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dance were based on actual surveys of reader satisfection, rather 
than on the judgment of individu^ experts or the desires of pub- 
lisher to plug particular titles in thetf catalogs. 

Getting genre fans to read quality fiction. It would appear that 
more cpuld'be done to encourage the readers of genie.fiction to 
explore more serious Jiterary works. One w^ of domg.this is to 
establish, through research, which works of quality literature are 
apt to appeal to readers of a particular genre, arid then to publicize 
those works through advertisements and outlets that are likely to 
reach the genre readers. Other stq)s that might be taken are to give 
public recognition to those writers of thrillers, romances, science 
fiction, etc., whose novels or short stories evince superior literary 
qualities, and to encourage good writers who are not widely read 
to attenqjt some genre or genre-like writing in order to build a bigger 
tbllowmg for their work. 

Using newspapers to reach non-readers of literature. Surv^s 
show that one way to reach people who read but do not read liter- 
ature is through newspapers and news magazines,, suggesting that 
more should be done to publicize new boote and promote litera- 
ture reading in general through newspapers.* Bool^ could also be 
advertised more extensively in newspapers, md not just in the book 
review sections. As done for the performing arts, newspapers 
might be persuaded to run a regular literary "b'Jlboard" that com- 
bined small advertisements for a number of diiferent books in one 
section, with the advertidng space beiag sold at reduced rates. Liter- 
ature ' rograms could also encourpgc newspapers to run more fea- 
tu tides about books and authors, to bring back the serialization 
of quality fiction m their pages, and to prmt more poems, particu- 
larly ones tiiat are relatively accessible to readers who have not 
been stepped m Ezra Pound and Wallace Stevens. 

Employing television more effectively. Increasing the amount 
of television publicity for serious literature dees not mean simply 
getting more a thors on talk shows, for authors* appearances do 
not always enhance book sales, ^^uable principles can be learn- 
ed, though, from programs that have been successfiil at encourag- 



*Onc attempt to do this is the PEN Syndicated Faction Project, which has placed 
^ -hen stories in major newspapers across the r^yuntry since 1978. 
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ing reading and stimulating book sales pese include the children's 
reading series On^er to ^2over and FJsaSi^ Emnbow. ^vii the adult- 
oriented book levriw pr )gram, Ax jbnarfci AnK)ng tiie lessons these 
shows teach are to select the books to be/featured cju^My,xhobs- 
iiit,'Ones that have both high qualitv ai>a wide app^, to present 
excerpts from the boote' stories on the show, with illustrations or 
dramatizations that help to involve the viewer, and to ensure that 
the viewer can obtain the books withoutgreat difficulty. (The last 
point includes making certain that the book is still in prmt:) 

Suppordngpwmismgdevehpmentsihbookntarketing. Liter- 
ature support programs should also be making efforts to identify, 
encourage, and disscniinate information about promising innova- 
tions in the marketmg and distribution of literary books. Two re- 
cent examples of developments that n?^ make a difference la the 
sales and readership of today's literature are the proliferation of 
book discussion groups and the emergence of the trade paperback 
series. 

Book discussion groups are small gatherings of adults who 
assign themselves a series of conmion readings and get together 
regularly to discuss the books and sociaiize. These jroups, which 
have apparently become fairly popular in a number of metropoli- 
tan areas, are a perfect mechanism for expanding the range of people 
who read modem literature as well as the number of books r^d. 
Libraries and publishers could help to suggest and supply reading 
matter for these groups atid stimulate the formation of more such 
groups. 

Trade paperback series, such as Vintage Contemporaries, 
Scribners Signature Editions, and Penguin Contemporary Ameri- 
can Fiction, are a group of original or reprinted novels by . ffer- 
ent contemporary authors that are published in higher-priced 
papeitound editions with an imprint name and a uniform cover 
format. Books in the series also appear together in special book- 
store displays, and these displays are often prominently exhibited 
both local literary bookstores and in chain stores. Novels pub- 
lished in these series have sold lO-to-20 times as many copies as 
the typical literary novel that comes out in an individual hard-cover 
edition. Although some critics have qualms about books being 
^ **ought and sold by "brand name" rather than on their individual 
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merits, this marketing innovation seems to have given a number 
of serious authors u substantial boost in readership.^ 

Promoting both established and developing authors* It might . 
seem logical to focus publicity efforts for contemporary literature 
on authors whose woftcs have artistic distinction but little hope of 
commercial success. Promotional eftdrts for writers like John Barth, 
Joan Didion, Joseph Heller, Anne lyier, John Updite, Gore 
dal, or Tbm W)lfe seem imnecess: y because their names arc widely 
known in literary circles and their books usually sell quite weU 
in comparison with most works of serious fiction. Yet, if the goal 
is to expand the audience for contemporary literature beyond its 
current bounds, promotmg established as well as struggling authors 
might well be m order. It is likely that the aforementioned vraters 
and their works are not femiliar to most members of ♦he public 
at large, as demonstrated by the 1984 poll showmg that most Ameri- 
cans did not recognize the name Geoige Orwell. Moreover, the 
number of people who buy or borrow even a best-selling book by 
one of these authors is small in comparison with the number of 
college-educated adults in the U.S. or the number of people who 
watch a prime-time television show. Thus, the notion of including 
sue*, prominent authors in literature promotion campaigns is fer 
from ridic'4ous. Indeed, their inclusion would seem to be a sensi- 
ble w^ to get more people reading quality literature. 

* * * 

In conclusion, 't seems possible that the readership of con- 
temporai^^ fiction, poetry, and drama could be greatly increased 
if more private and public reiioufces were devoted to the encourage- 
ment of literature reading and if promotional efforts made better 
use of research knowledge about why people read and hov^ they 
select the books tha^ they do. Vfyys in which research findings could 
be ^lied include paying more attei-tioh to the importance of sub- 
ject matter in people's selections of books to read, providing poten- 
tial buyers and borrowers with guidance about books they are likely 
to enjoy, encouraging fens of genre fiction to explore more seri- 
ous literary worics, using newspapers to leach a wide array of readers 
(including those who do not currently read literature), employing 
evision more effectively to promote books, supporting such 
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promising new developments as book discussion groups and trade 
paperback series, and promoting vvorks by established as well bs 
developing authors. 

The actions suggested above will not work wonders. In the 
long run, the viability and reach of the literary enterprise depends 
less on raarketiflg techniques than on how well our society can cul- 
tivate readers with the skills and sensibilities to appreciate great 
literatun and witers-with the craft and imagination to entertain, 
challenge, ai\d enlighten" laige numbers of their compatriots. Giv- 
en the current situation, however, with many potential readers in 
the population^but few reading serious worfejon any but an occa- 
sional basis, it does seem that increased investment in promotion- 
al efforts would produce a notable and much needed expansion in 
the audience for literature. 



TECHNICM APPENDIX 



How well can we prcdia whether a person will be a literature reader, 
knowing basic fects about him or her such as age, sex, race, cofur 
cation, income, and place of residence? l^'statistical mdbod used 
t6 answ^.this question was logistic regression analysis.^ Like lin- 
ear discriminant analysis, l(%istic regression finds a weighted com- 
bination lOf characteristics thai best accounts for the observed 
distribution of people into two mutuaUy exclusive qlasses ,(in this 
case, readers non-readers). Unlike linear models, however, 
logistic regression fits the data to a cur>. . , in multiple dimen- 
sions, a curved solid, rather than a straight line or rectilinear 
solid.^ 

Specifically, let the dependent variable, Y, be equal to one if 
;{ne person is a reader, and zero if he or she is not. Then the prob- 
ability. Pi, that the ith individual is a reader, is reprd cnted by the 
equation: 

Pi = 1/{1 + -«-J3(X, •«))J 

Q 7here e h the base of the natu!:m logarithms, alpha is the intercept. 
EPJjC 'nn, ai?a 'i3j;is the regression weight for the jth ptiedictor varia- 

r ^ Z -^--z L^2£.^^ 
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ble. The optimal ^ues of the a and jS weights are derived using 
the modified Gauss-Newtoh mefeod of maximumrlik^hbod esti- 
matipn. (Hie LOGIST computer program in tihe^^SAS statisti 
software package was used to devei<^ the models:)^ 

Logistic r^r^sion has scleral advaht^es over linear regres- 
sion for prwUcting.dichotomous o^Ucomes liloe literature reading. 
First, the l<^tic model is inherently interactive in ife depiction 
of the relati(Midiq)3 among tte predictor and criterion variable and, 
as such, is probably closer to.^e uridertying reality than is tiie 
simple additive model of linear regression;"* Se^^ 
more.difBcuIt to achieve ai ^increase in the probabifify of occur- 
reiice of an outcon:^ at thf «trenies of its probability distribution 
0.e. , when the piobabill^ is very low or very high). The logistic 
mxM is aWe to accomodated x:h *1Ioor andceilii^" dfects. Linear 
regression, by contrast, assumes that a unit change in the value 
of the predictor variable will produce a constant level of change 
;tegardless of wher^ one js on tte probability distribution of the 
dwadent variable.* 

Third, logistic r^ression always yields predicted probabili- 
ties between 0 arid 1. Liriear regression, on the other hand, can 
produce predicted values beyond 0 and 1, in efiect prwiicting prob^ 
abilities telow zero and in excess of WO pen^eot 
iiOdel makes fewer assunqytipns about the uiKleriying distributions 
of variables (e.g. , no multivariate normality assumption for covar- 
iates). When distributional assumptions are vfolated, logistic rvjgres- 
sion still yields unbiased estimates of tiie staiidard errors of 
coefficients, where^is ordinary least squares regression may not. 

Appendix Tkble I summarizes the results of multq)le logistic 
regressions performed on data from the 1982 and 1985 Survey of 
Public fertidpation in the Arts. The dqpendOTt variable was ^bed:^ 
or not the respondent reported reading literature during the previ- 
ous twelve months. The independent variables were tiie respon- 
dent's age (in single years), sex (coded "r* if female, ''0" if male), 
race (coded 'T' if black, **0'' L non-black), educational attain- 
ment (years of r^^ar school completed), income (total dollars, 
F R Yr^^° ^ categories), central city residence (coded "1" 
LliyJb^ the respondent lived in tiie central city of a metropolitan area, 
"0 " otherwise)y Md m^^rrietrppolitan residenge (coded "1" if tiie 
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rcqxjaJcntliyed outsHe any, metropolitan area, "0*' if ihsidc.&e 
r suburbs ot cakral dtjr of a wstiopcl&aii atca).4nd^cndwit modds 
wei^^^devdk^ for tfe/K 

The tpppaablrffee table 
gtajAic characteristic to the prediction of literature rcaiingi The 
middle panel gives the counted r^r^sacm coefficients aod ^ir 
standard errors. The bottorn lahd pr??seats sever^ measures rffee^ 
predictrve^accuracy <rf fl^ m^ 

A cM-squam test \vas pe^rrned to assess^ 
> regression rnodel ^e a disi^rnibly brtter prediction than a mod- 
el based on tiie picsuirptibn erf no associatiai between the jwdic- 
tors and tiie criterion. A statistic called derived frcm ^ rtKxfcl 
chi-sqqare, is one measure of the overall predictive alality <rf tte 
r riiodeL The R statistic is similar to die multq)le correlation coeffi- 
cient in the^nonnal' setting, and incorporates a correctibn;for the 
number of paianieters being estimated. 

Individual r statistics ('"partial rs'*) were congnited for each 
pxedictor variable. Ranging in \alue from —1 to +1, tibe partial 
r provides a measure of the contribution of each variable to.the 
prediction, net of tte effects of die oflier predictors. In die top.panel 
of Appendix Tkble I, the independent variables are lirted in rank 
order, based on the relative sizes of tiieir partial correlation coeffi- 
cients. Rank correlation coefficients showing the unadjusted rela- 
tionship brtween each predictor and the criterion are presented for 
comparison. 

Once die best-fitting logistic model has been determined, die 
^ observed cases can be classsified as readers or non-readeis based 
on the model. A case is predicted to be 1 on the dependent varia- 
ble if the e^imated probabili ty for that case is greater than a cho- 
sen value. The pn>p<»tioni(^' cases cwrectiy dasdfied is another 
measure of t^ predictive s^ility of the model presmted in Tkble 
I, as are the fabe positive rate and the false motive rate. The 
former is the proportion of predicted positives (readers) who were 
actually negatives (non-readeis). The latter is tiie proportion of 
predicted negatives (non-readers) who were actualfy positives 
c pj^^^ eaders). 

' L£yi^ Because tiie predicted probabilities are continuous, the point 
at which Jhcy are divided into positives and negatives is s omew hat- 
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arbitrary. An alterative way, of assessing the predictive ability of 
the model, one which is inctependent of a q)ecific cut-point, is to 
calculate an indexof rank-dider correlation between the predicted 
probabilities and fee dq)«Ktot variable. This measure is dso shown 
for each model. 

Appexjdix Ihble H summariajs the results of multiple-lc^c 
r^re^iMs in ^bkhil^dep&a^ ^spdih 
dent had read poetry.or jatteodcd a poetry rea<^ 
ous 12 months, as rqwited in the 1982 and 1985 SPPA.. The 
predictor variables were the same as those in Ikble L.AK)endix, 
Thble lU summarizes regression models in which the criterionvwas 
whether the respondent reported doing any ciieativc/writmg dur- 
ing the previous 12 months, ami the predictor variables were again 
the same. 

Substantive conclusions derived fom diese r^ression analy^ 
are described at appropriate points m the main text. 
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Intercept 
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O^ears attained) 

GGr>der,(Ma!e = 0. 

Fdriale * I) 
Income 

R^ce (Non-Black ^ 0. 

Black =^ I) 
Age years) 
Npn-Metrb Residence 

I j^else^ d) 
Centra! Gty. Residence 

(= i; else ^ 0) 
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